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A FEW “GOOD” RESOLUTIONS OF THE LITE- 








the doors of his theatre are kept open. We! not exactly belonging to, or incorporated in 
shall expect him to do something to be praised | the calendar of musie. His nose will be re- 
for. | galed with odors—not strictly Sabeean—but a 
We are stubbornly resolved not to publish | general mixture, a chromatic seale of villanous 
in the Literary World articles written by any-| smells, commencing with the perfumes of lob- 
body upon themselves; although, if we could | seouse and boiled crabs from the al fresco ho- 
get an account of some persons as they must| tels on each corner, and running up through 
think of themselves after they have perpetrated | the different keys of codfish, grease, lard, and 
a vile falsehood or petty slander, it would be a| rotten cheese, until the + bad eminence,” the 
curiosity of self-analysis we should be delighted | ultima T'hule, the C in alt be attained, in the 
to make publie. form of exhalations of bilge water from slips 
We shall not hold it incumbent on us to bow | and ships, and emanations from the piles of 
down in worship of foreign foxes, lions, aud | heterogeneous filth drawn from the frequent 
| elephants (whether they come in the shape of | sewers. 
_erafty caterers of public amusement, preten-| The herein abovementioned street does not 
tious vocalists, thundering impressarios, big-| proceed about its business in a straightforward 
little authors, or fiddlers), but we shall still; manner, as it is the bounden duty of every 
endeavor to render equal and exact justice to commercial thoroughfare engaged in legiti- 
all real talent, come whence it may. mate transactions fo do. Neither does it wind 
As our sole aim in this publication is to | gracefully along in serpentine style, like many 





RARY WORLD FOR THE NEW YEAR, | would have everybody take notice that who- 
Havine secured a sufficiently large constitu-| ever seeks to obstruet us is (in our opinion) no 
ency to make our intentions for the new year| friend to good grammar, good morals, good 
a matter of interest, we have prepared them in| men, good mirth, or good manners; and he 
the order of a declaration or preamble. We re-| may go his way: and be his portion a diet of 
fer backwards to nearly T'wo Hundred numbers | “ yellow eover” off a dirty table for the rest of 
as vouchers of a right to ap in public: | his days. 
with that‘considerable arm uartosat our = We-shall make few explanations or gies 
back, we advance upoir ‘the - and: “bo - of ‘the year, for matter imor out 
whomsoever may appear opposite or in front, of the , Work must speak fdr itself” It 
we have to announce as among the conditions is either there or not there ; and that is all the 
of the Campaign of Fifty-one : | public care about it. 

That we shall not hesitate in these our! Finatty, we are resolved to be as grave ns 
“leaders” to give utterance to our free and | @ wet. as witty as Punch, as_ statisti- 
honest opinions, wherever they may graze: at|¢al as “The Merchant's Magazine,” as au- 
the risk of being charged by cliques and_ thoritative as the London Times or Courier 
partisans with want of liberality: nor to | and Enquirer, as comprehensive as Harper's 
secure the good opinion of any man shall we) Monthly or the International ; and, altogether, 
mort: ourselves to any ism whatever. Our | the Literary World shall be a perfect type of 
charter is Human Nature at large. the American public, an agreeably-compounded 

We forego entirely the idea of satisfying | medley of fact, news, learning, literature, gos- 
authors in our reviews of their works: and | sip, criticism, and every other subject and ob- 
we suggest for their comfort and convenience, ject whieh the universal Jonathan, in his 
that they lay away the offending “ World” to | miseellaneous way, busies his pate with in the 
be read ten years thereafter. course of the week. 

In the distribution of praises and censures,) The New Year of the Literary World is now 
we shall not think it necessary to consult the fairly begun. Happy be its course to all who 
directory or the map to learn whether the sub- read these pages ! 
jeet of such judgment lives in our street, city, | 
or State: we shall hail the gift of genius in a| A LEGEND OF SOUTH STREET. 

South Carolinian or Maine-man quite as cheer-| Ix a certain part of the good city of Gotham 
fully as in a genuine son of Manhattan who the curious or information-seeking ‘traveller 
lighis his eigar with us at the Club. ‘may find a one-sided avenue of carts and com- 

We shall not require that.every one + moma merce known as South street ; and when the 












serve the good literature of the country, we | streets whose attention is divided between 


small traffic and pleasure, meandering about 
with their hands in their breeches’ pockets. Of 
this peculiar school, perhaps, Pearl street is a 
fair example, which, after running a rare rig 
among raggeries and groggeries, tapers off with 
undertakers’ shops, and “ brings up” very ap- 
propriately at the Hospital. 

Not so with our street, but blundering right 
ahead it jumps’ over such petty inter- 
vening obstaclés as ships, barges, a68 eel 
boats, and landing plump upon the other 
side, plunges down, and goes on about its 
business as unconcernedly as though nothing 
unusual had happened. Should an unfortu- 
nate traveller attempt to follow its mad career, 
his rashness would probably result in his 
body’s becoming a small ottoman, a settee for, 
and a puzzle to, the brains of some dozen of 
free and independents picked up at the next 
grog-shop, and the said dozen would in all 
human probability bring in “ Found drowned.” 
which every one acquamted with the peeuliar 
effects of water under certain circumstances 
upon the physiology of man, would have 
known without the testimony of their sweet 
voices; or else in lieu of finding the street 
guilty of murder, we shall have “ By the visita- 
tion of God,” which, as some one remarks, is 
equivalent to, God knows how he did it. 

But bless me, what a peroration! To be 
honest, however, I may .as well inform the 
eurious that it has been written for the same 





or applauded by ns shall in all cases back, has found it, it is. ba-| the length of our head to compensate for the 

through thieckand thin, We ask oly afin, he will recognise it, and’ > nara of ouptale, —. 

and manl rsprciyand dot held it ‘green in ‘his memory. and the effeets of | Aa -abebeiibg: 9p South street a few 

be our-diaty a great deal of uid and en- Black und bine upon his, person beet hos # ‘passed that region where 
the overfe ro ‘anid cans] boats were vomit- 


‘ "He wil ascend wage Alps of flonr, beef. 
ig _ \dtrid “pork Barrels, and, 

We shall go on in our steady, hanible way, ‘light’ if, a tub of pitch: He will brexk his 
aequiring all the honor and authority we ean in ‘shins ii perilous encounter with «kids, kits of 
the and bi x mon; butter firkins, and lard kegs. 
\""He wilt have to stand off and on, tacking 











‘de-cending, probably | 
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seized from you, Brown?’ asked his con- 
signee, 
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some fifteen years ago, a smart, trim, and 
neat-looking affair, commanded and partly own- 
ed by Capt. Sam Brown, who had named her 
after his Pride Sally, né Smith. 

Capt. Sam Brown, a Cape Cod variety of 
the genus skipper, in those days ran his brig to 
and from the Island of Cuba to New York, 
carrying some freight for whom it might con- 
cern, all the passengers he could induce to 
people his somewhat scanty cabin, and a few 
notions for private speculators. 

Now, although Captain Brown was piously 
inclined, he had a sharp eye to the main 
chance, and looked forward with eager impa- 
tience to the time when he should be the for- 
tunate possessor of a farm, when he could 
permanently leave one Sally and take up his 
abode with the other. In fine, he was fond of 
turning a penny, and having rather indistinct 
ideas of the correct acceptation of meum and 
tuum, or else deeming that tuum applied rather 
to individuals than to communities, did not al- 
ways pay proper respect to Uncle Sam's cus- 
tom-house regulations. Sam would smuggle 
a little when he had a fair opportunity, and 
might, I regret to say, be described as some- 
body has before described some other body. 
“while God-ward he was about right, man- 
ward he was rather twistical or so.” One fine 
day as he was coming down to the brig he 
was met by the steward, who informed him 
that a custom-house officer had found a large 
lot of cigars not upon the manifest. Sam in 
great tribulation hastened on board, where the 
officer also volunteered a similar interesting 
communication. 

Sam, of course, knew »othing of the cigars, 
bunt presumed they must belong to the mate, a 
very poor man, who had gone on shore to see 
his widowed mother, thought the officer 
had better settle the affair quietly by pocket- 
ing the duties himself, thus making a good 
speculation, and saving the mate from utter 
ruin. 

The officer was immovable, and after ex- 
amining the vessel and seeing the cargo fairly 
landed—during all which time no mate made 
his ye aa iter left, informing the captain 
that he should send down for the cigars. 

Left alone to his own meditations Brown 
turned the affair over and over in mind, in 
quest of some path to lead him from the 
great calamity, and at length a brilliant idea 
oceurred to him. He went on shore and pur- 
chased 20,000 Alexandria long nines, at ten 
and six the thousand, and sitting up all night, 
with the assistance of his hands—not corpo- 
real but marine—opened the boxes of Havan- 
nas, removed their contents, and refilled them 
with the long nines. In a day or so the cus- 
tom-house officer made his appearance. He 
had considered the matter, and his humane 
feelings had triumphed. He would not ruin 
the man, but would accept of a little more 
than the duties;—say five dollars per thou- 
sand—and cry quits. It was now Sam’s turn 
to cut up rough, and he did so: telling the 
officer that he had made up his mind to have 
org do with them, and that he would 
not risk his vessel. He concluded by order- 
ing him to take the cigars and go—no matter 
where. 

Sam sold his Havannas in peace, left the 
port, and in a year from the date was seen at- 
tending a port warden’s sale in New York, 
stimulated, perhaps, by a desire to know 
how much his Alexandrine Havannas would 


«What kind of cigars are those that were 





“Never you mind,” replied Brown, “ they 
will bring all they are worth.” 

And so they did. Despite their unfavorable 
appearance and unpleasant odor, being indis- 
putably Havannas, they were sold for fifteen 
dollars. I have since this affair been tho- 
roughly convineed that it is not all gold that 
glistens. Should any reader doubt the truth 
of this narrative, I shall be very happy to ac- 
company him to the “ Sally Brown,” where he 
may hear the story from the lips of the former 
mate—now the captain. 

As for Sam Brown himself, he is snugly 
harbored with the amiable Sally, and has long 
ere this made the interesting discovery that 
gales may be encountered on shore as well as 
sea—and that married men with large families 
of small children must look out for frequent 
squalls at all hours, and in all ee . 





LITERATURE. 


GOETHE'S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS.* 


A wovetty for the stock of American litera- 
ture is a new translation of Goethe’s cele- 
brated classical production, the drama of 
Iphigenia in Tauris, from the pen of Professor 
Adler, of the New York University. Prof. 
Adler has been known to the public by his 
elaborate and accurate large German and 
English Dictionary, the standard work in use 
in America at this time. This translation pre- 
sents him in a more genial light, as the skilful 
adapter of a language familiar to him as his 
mother’s tongue, to one of the most touching 
and profound compositions of modern times. 
It is not every man who should 1 ta such 
a work. It requires a certain tenderness and 
magnanimity even in a translator. These are 
conditions of the original which Prof. Adler 
meets; he is conscious of these pervading 
powers, and has preserved them in the purity 
and vigor of his composition. 

It is a strange power exerted over us by 
that long extend tale of the house of Atreus ; 
a strange sympathy, which still pours out our 
tears an unforced libation on the altar of a su- 
perstition over which centuries have passed ; 
a narrative which is removed from us by cus- 
toms long since alien; associations, every link 
of which lies buried in dust, with the mythic 
heroes of three thousand years ago, deeds 
filled with horror, a long series of crime and 
vengeance utterly revolting. But two simple 
words solve the mystery, the poet and hu- 
manity. It is in the magnificent opera of the 
great Greek Tragedians that we read the story, 
awe-struck and nailed to the narrative, and it 
is as we are men that every allusion moves us 
from the insolent fall of Tantalus, the com- 

nion of the Gods, to the seams which the 
uries have ploughed in the haggard counte- 
nance of Orestes. The Majesty of Antiquit 
fills to the echo the trump which sounds fort 
even the unlettered woes of our plebeian life. 
What a splendid proof of the unity of the 
race does this Greek literature offer—while 
scientific men are groping about for their evi- 


dences in the dust of tombs, in material arts, 


reading thigh bones and pottery, a Goethe 
takes down the strangely fashioned harp from 
the wall, and, as he rekindles its ancient melo- 
dies, is more demonstrative than all the ethno- 
logists. 

Of every incident in that heroic family his- 
tory of crime and misfortune which peoples 
the Grecian drama, none is better suited to 
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modern art than the episode which Goethe 
chose, “Iphigenia in Tauris.” At that remote 
spot where the interest of the story is stil] 
more secluded and enhanced by separation 
from the stained Grecian soil, Iphigenia 4 
priestess—immeasurably more elevated thay 
the Norma of our lyrical drama—is the em. 
bodiment of this memorable historic legend, 
and, in her personal character, of the purity 
and power of womanhood. She stands a stay 
and centre of hope in the perilous action of the 
drama. There is an ineffable pathos—one of 
the noblest expressions of Grecian art—in her 
sighs for home and submission to her destiny. 
No woe which comes to her ear can exceed the 

t annals of her house: the violent death of 

r father, the expiatory fate of her mother, the 
furies of Orestes draw from her no vulgar 
wailing or lamentation ; but an eternal sorrow 
sits in the beauty of her countenance. How 
finely has Goethe painted all this, sitting calmly 
in his studio of the human heart! What a 
crowning grace is given by the courage of 
Iphigenia as she proclaims the truth when 
fraud seems the only way to deliverance! 

This drama is to be read as a whole: we 
must be surrounded entirely by its charmed 
circle to feel its full possession—not, therefore, 
as a substitute for Mr, Adler’s translation, 
which preserves, if not all the grace of the 
original, which must wait for an American 
Goethe to present in some entirely new crea- 
tion, its most essential traits—do we offer a 
few detailed passages :—which we trust will 
induce the reader to purchase the volume, in 
support of a species of literary labor seldom 
ayer encouraged either here or in Eng- 
a 


The following isa soliloquy of Iphigenia on 
the announcement by the barbarian king of 
the arrival of two captives, strangers, who by 
custom are to be sacrificed at the altar of 
Diana. You see in the concluding lines the 
spirit of this story—the wide extended con- 
templation of pity, most omnipresent virtue 
affecting races of men. This is the secret of 
the literature which becomes ancient—that it 
entertains primary and universal conditions of 
man. 

tPHIGENIA (alone) TO DIANA. 
“ Thou hast clouds, delivering deity, 
Therein to hide those unjustly pursued, 
And on winds to bear them away from 
Destiny’s iron hands, o’er the ocean, 
Over the earth’s most distant expanse, 
And wherever thy pleasure may prompt thee. 
Wise art thou, and beholdest the future, 
Even the past is not over to thy mind ; 
And thy look is fixed on thy minions, 
As thy light, the life of our nights here, 
Rules with serene sway over earth’s bosom. 
Oh, do thou keep from blood my hands pure ; 
Never can rest or a blessing attend it. 
And the shade of whom accident murdered 
Grimly lurks for the sad and reluctant 
Criminal’s evil hour to torment him. 
For the gods take highest delight in 
The good and wide-spreading races of mortals, 
And they prolong his fugacious existence 
Gladly to man; would willingly graut him 
Leave, for a while, to share their eternal 
Heaven’s perpetual, blissful fruition.” 


Iphigenia separated from the Greeks at 
Aulis, has heard nothing of the fate of Troy 
or of the fortunes of her family. These are 
communicated to her by Pylades and Orestes. 
We quote the passage in which the latter 
makes himself known :— 


IPHIGENIA. 
« Immortal’deities, who spend puré days 
Of blisd ongnever-fading clouds enthroned, 
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——_—_——_—X 
Have ye for this alone so many a year 
Secluded me from men, kept me so close 
By your own side, this childlike occupation 
Of feeding here the sacred fire’s red glow 
To me, news and my longing soul 
verlasting pious purity 
woth « Ao upwards to your blessed abodes, 
That I the horrors of my house hereafter 
Should feel more keenly ?—Speak to me, I pray, 
Of the unhappy one! Speak of Orestes! 


ORESTES. 


«Oh! could his death be subject of discourse ! 
As if fermenting from her reeking blood, 

The mother’s ghost arose, 

Calling unto Night’s ancient daughters thus : 

« Let not the matricide escape your grasp! 
Pursue the culprit, doomed to be your prey ” 
They listen to the voice, their hollow gaze 

Darts with an eagle’s greediness around. 

In their dark caverns they bestir themselves ; 
Doubt and Repentance, their companions grim, 
Come slinking slowly from their hiding-place 
The smoke from Acheron ascends before them ; 
And in its cloudy circles rolls about 

The eternal Contemplation of the Past 

Around the guilty head, embarrassing. 

And they, entitled to destroy, now tread 

The fair soil of this God-sown earth again, 
From which an ancient curse had banished them. 
Their nimble foot pursues the fugitive ; 

They only give repose to terrify anew. 


IPHIGENIA. 


“ Unhappy man, thou art in equal plight, 
And feel’st what he, poor exile, must endure ! 


ORESTES. 


“What say’st thoul And what deem’st thou 
equal plight ? 


IPHIGENIA,. 


“ The curse of fratricide oppresses thee, as him ; 
Already has thy youngest brother told me. 


ORESTES. 
“T cannot bear that thou, magnanimous soul, 
Shouldst be deluded by deceitful words. 
A stranger weaves, in cunning skilled, for stran- 
gers, 
Ingeniously a tissue of deceit, 
To involve their feet in snares ; between us two 
Let there be truth ! 
I am Orestes !” 


The apostrophe which follows this is in the 
truest spirit of the Greek tragedy :— 


IPHIGENIA. 


“So thou descend’st at last to me, Fulfilment, 

Thou fairest daughter of the Supreme Sire ! 

How vast thine image stands before my eyes! 

My ken can scarcely reach up to thy hands, 

Which, crowned with fruit and wreaths of plenty, 

Bring down to us the treasures of Olympus. 

As kings are known by large munificence 

Of gifts—for insignificant to them must seem 

What would be wealth to thousands—thus ye gods 

Are known, too, by the choicest presents, long 

And wisely kept in store, for whom ye favor. 

For ye alone know what is best for us, 

Behold the future’s far-extending realm, 

When every evening’s starry veil or nebulous 

Our prospect intercepts. Ye calmly hear 

Our earnest prayer, which filially sues 

For speedy answer ; but your cautious hand 

Plucks unripe ne'er the golden fruit of heaven. 

Woe be to him, who by bold importunity 

Extorting from you hurtful food, consumes it 
ohis own ruin. Let this long-expected 

Yet scarcely realized delight not vainly 

And thrice more painfully pass by before me, 

The shade of some departed friend resembling.” 





Tuer is in every human countenance either 
a history or a prophecy, which must sadden, 


— 


SKETCHES OF MADEIRA.* 

Tue sketcher of “A Winter in Madeira” is 
our late representative in the United States 
Senate, the Hon. John A. Dix; and the tour 
undertaken by him was performed in 1842, for 
the usual motive of the health of a member 
of the party, and by the usual packet and 
steamer route from New York to Madeira, 
thence Cadiz—a glance at Seville—the British 
steamer to Gibraltar—the Spanish steamer for 
Marseilles—with Genoa, Leghorn, and Flo- 
rence, in regular traveller's sequence. The 
observation and narrative of this route, though 
neither is sharpened by the constant eye for | 
capabilities with which your experienced book 
maker enlivens his paragraphs, exhibit the 
good sense and experience of the cultivated 
politician, and above all, a certain measure- 
ment of men and institutions, a knowledge of 
commerce and progress (or its reverse), which 
is an intuitive trait with a thorough-bred Ame- 
riean citizen. Mr. Dix, as befits his Senator- 
~~. is lucid on Constitutions and Free Trade, 
and finds his material ready in the Portuguese 
dependency of Madeira and its restrictive 
commercial policy. The chapter on the Go- 
vernment of Portugal is a history of Cortez 
and Constitutions, of administrative and legis- 
lative checks, and other aids of free govern- 
ment carried out as far as is consistent with 
monarchy and monopoly. As there is no talk 
of the immediate annexation of Madeira, we 
may defer our consideration of these matters 
of the general and colonial policy of Lisbon 
to that future occasion; in the meantime 
plucking an anecdote or two by the way, 
touching a question in which we are now con- 
stantly interested—free trade. One of these 
is connected with ourselves, the old and fash- 
ionable consumption of Madeira in this coun- 
try :— 

“The Madcira wines were first brought into 
notice in the western hemisphere by the city of 
Charleston, in South Carolina. From that city 
the island received large supplies of rice, which 
constituted a considerable portion of the subsist- 


articles, excepting in the hands of the contractor, 
are, of course, contraband. Nor is this all. To 
make the monopoly complete, no person in the 
island is permitted to make soap in his own house, 
or raise tobacco on his own land. There is anold 
woman now imprisoned in Funchal for making 
her own soap in violation of the monopoly. A more 
arbitrary exertion of power cannot be fancied. So 
far as tobacco is concerned, the consumers may not 
be considered entitled to any special sympathy ; 
though the principle of controlling an individual as 
to the particular articles he may raise on his own 
soil, is equally offensive in the sight of all political 
justice. But the soap monopoly is an unmixed 
evil, oppressive in principle and iniquitous in prac- 
tice. It is a tax on cleanliness; a bounty on 
squalidness and filth, on fleas, and other vermin of 
a most loathsome character ; and it can hardly 
fail to produce a fruitful crop of all. The poorest 
soap (such soap as no one would use in the 
United States—course, dirty, and of horrible odor) 
is sold by the monopolists at twenty-two cents the 
pound. They are not allowed to sell it at a higher 
rate! But on all fancy soaps they may charge 
what they please.” 


The descriptions of scenery by Mr. Dix are 
generally very happy: they bring before us 
the details of a complicated scene with much 
distinctness. We get, or fancy we do, a very 
accurate idea of the town and harbor of Fun- 
chal—its walled roads, ravines, and mountains 
—and the method of finding your way among 
them. The register of the climate during the 
traveller’s stay in the island is valuable. A 
severe storm detracted something from its 
usual summer mildness in midwinter. But 
this was an exceptional ease: the average ex- 
perience goes to reassure the invalid in the 
proverbial good fame of the island. The best 
meteorological table is the dinner table. This 
was the fare which Mr. Dix and his party sat 
down to at Funchal, in Jannary :— 


MARKETING AT FUNCHAL. 
«“ The comforts of living in Funchal may fairly 
challenge a comparison with those of almost any 
other city of the same magnitude. It has but 





ence of its inhabitants. A more natural or bene- 
ficial traffic to the islanders there could not well 
be. They were profiting largely by it. They | 
found a ready and advantageous vent for their 
staple, and they received in return a cheap and | 
nutritious article of food. In an evil hour, Portu- | 
gal, under the influence of the protective system— | 
a system which too often turns the industry it 
seeks to regulate and benefit into unnatural and | 
unprofitable channels—imposed a heavy duty on | 
rice imported from any but its own dominions. | 
The object was to protect the rice of Brazil. The 


object was accomplished: the rice of Brazil ob- 
tained a monopoly of the Madeira market. The 
trade with Charleston was destroyed; for the 
impost on rice amounted to a prohibition. But 
Brazil does not want the wines of Madeira ; and 
the people of the island, at least those who can | 
afford it, eat bad rice at prices comparatively high, 
without being able to pay for it directly with their, 
own products.” 





But the soap monopoly is the most odious, 
as it achieves the legislative exploit of a direct | 
premium upon diet and ill health, The Fun- | 
chalese are very badly off for soap :— 


FREE TRADE IN SOAP. 

* The importation of soap and tobacco is in the 
hands of a contractor, who, for the exclusive 
privilege of supplying the kingdom, pays the 
government over a million of dollars a year. 
The contract is usually sold once in three years 
to the highest bidder ; though it has for several 
years been in the hands of an individual, to reim- 
burse loans made of him by Don Pedro. These 








or at ewes reflecting observer 





carefully soldered up in tin boxes. 


about 25,000 inhabitants; and it cannot be 
expected to furnish as many luxuries as places ten, 
twenty, and fifty times as populous ; for as masses 
of men accumulate at a particular point, wealth, 
and the means of satisfying its demands, increase 
there also. But all the substantial comforts of 
life are enjoyed as fully as eisewhere. There is a 
great variety of fish, of excellent quality. Some, 
indeed, belong to the class of luxuries. It is but 
just now that we have been feasting for a fortnight 
on those delicious little sardines, which we receive, 
at home, from France, immersed in sweet oil and 
They come 
about the island once a year in shoals, remain for 
a few weeks, and then disappear. They are as 
regular in coming and going as our river shad. 
When taken fresh from the water, they are very 
fine. No epicure could ask anything better. 
Vegetables are abundant No better potatoes are 
to be found, even in the Green Isle itself. Ever 
since our arrival we have been eating green peas. 
It is now January, and our table was supplied with 
them to-day. Then we have the chou-chou, a 
small vegetable, green without and white within, 
of an oval shape, with a single seed in the centre. 
It is, in taste, a medium between the squash and 
the turnip, if such a medium can be conceived. 
We have small pumpkins, too, of the size of a 
citron melon, cut in two and boiled, with melted 
butter poured over them when they are brought to 
the table. If they came in the form of an old- 
fashioned New England pumpkin pie, we should 
like them better ; but in their present questionable 
shape, they are not unpalatable. There is always 
a plentiful supply of beef in the market, and of 
very good quality. Chickens are abundant, but 
poor. Turkeys, on the other hand, are very fine, 
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both wild and tame, and alike good. Rabbits are 
abundant, and partridges less so, but always to be 
had, ‘The mutton is decidedly bad, strong in 
flavor and lean in condition. ‘ihe secret of this 
deficiency is partly explained, when it is understood 
that no wether mutton is to be obtained. The 
mountains afford a fine range for flocks ; and on 
the northern side of the island, within fifteen miles, 
there is an abundant supply of proper food for 
them springing spontaneously from the earth.” 


We may add to this list a novelty in the 
supper entertainment :— 


CHICKEN BROTH. 

“One part of the entertainment deserves a 
distinct notice——more especially as it was the only 
one which was strictly national. At half-past 
one o'clock the company were served with chicken 
broth, handed round in cups and saucers ; and most 
excellent broth it was—so strong that a whole 
brood of chickens must have been immolated in 
preparing it. It has been often sneered at by 
visitors. But why should it be? It is in every 
sense as appropriate as the roast ducks, stewed 
Oyoters, aud ham sandwiches with which guests 
are regaled. with us, at the termination of an 
evening’s entertainment. For the purpose of 
repairing the animal strength wasted by exercise, 
there can hardly be a more appropriate prescription 
than a strong infusion of chicken’s flesh ; and after 
acup of broth, one’s slumbers are certainly much 
less likely to be disturbed than after tasking the 
dige tive orga.s with the assimilation, as the 
doctors have it, of a mass of solid fuod. We vote 
with the Funchalese, for the chicken broth.” 


The religious system of Portugal in this 
island, allows toleration for opinions, but not 
for the externals of church worship. You 
may think as you like, and pray in your closet 
as you please ; but you mustn't put a steeple 
on your church, or indulge in the ecclesiastical 
romance of stone and mortar, Protestants 
may get along in a way, however, and within 
the limits of the prohibition, there is a snug, 
though— 


PECULIAR ENGLISH CHURCH. 


“The Episcopal church in Fancha! (for it bears 
that name, though it has nd’ steeple or bell, and 
looks more like an edifice devoted to scientific or 
literary uses) is a beautiful structure, and it stands 
in the midst of a garden laid out and embellished 
with great taste and neatness. The grounds are 
full of trees and shrubs, some of them rare, and the 
approach to them is through a passage of some ten 
feet in breadth, the walls of which are completely 
overspread on each side with geranium and helio- 
trope, in full blossom, and ever exhaling fragrance. 
Indeed it is quite a fairy little establishment, and it 
is well calculated to invest the worship of God 
with bright and beautiful associations, such as 
appropriately belong to it. The builders, however, 
seem to have improved upon the constitutional 
prohibition. It has as little the form of a church 
within as without, saving the two pulpits, which 
are perched up on each side of the altar, as it were 
for symmetry, and the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 





and the Ten Commandments, which stand behind 
in gilt letters. ‘The whole central part of the} 
building is circular in form, from the floor to the, 
ceiling ; and in the second story, or gallery, the 
pews cluster round this circle, looking, in front, 
precisely like the boxes in a theatre, but without 
their succession of seats rising one above the other 
to give spectators a sight of the play. Each pew 
has a level floor, with chairs for the occupants, 
and the inclosure in front is so high that it is diffi- 
cult to look down upon the floor below. Better | 
retreats for drowsy subjects cannot be fancied. 
They might sleep through the whole service, ser- 
mon and all, without the least fear of detection. 
The church in winter is so well filled that not only 
all the pews are occupied, but chairs are placed in 
the aisles as close together as possible, each one 
labelled with the sitter’s name, and the use of each 
brings into the parochial treasury the snug little 
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sum of six dollars. ‘The Rev. Mr. Lowe is a most 
excellent man, and writes capital sermons ; and 
those who ‘attend to his spiritual instruction as 
they ought, will be sure to be benefited by it.” 


_—_ society is the staple of Funchal. 
Mr. Dix pays it this undoubtedly deserved 
com iment :— 


“ Neither dinner nor evening parties are frequent, 
and they are generally given by the English resi- 
dents, whose unaffected kindness, courtesy, and 
hospitality are proverbial. Many of them have 
amassed fortunes in the island, and have expended 
their earnings very freely in the embellishment of 
their houses and gardens, which are generally on 
the high ground back of the city. Indeed, most 
of the finest places belong to English merchants. 
The enterprise, shrewdness, and persevering industry 
of the Anglo-Saxon race are, on this side of the 
Atlantic, 2s on the other, everywhere visible in 
accumulations of wealth, and in a liberal and en- 
lightened expenditure. The English are to the old 
world what the Yankees are to the new—not only 
busy at home, but perpetually carrying their enter- 
prise abroad, and triumphing, wherever they go, 
over all competition.” 


We shall not accompany our traveller to the 
continent of Europe. His observations there 
are of matters more familiar to the reader ; but 
there is a plain truthfulness about them, with, 
as we have said, an odor of Americanism, 
which will commend them to those who have 
oftenest made the journey. 


PROGRESS OF THE HALF CENTURY.* 


Tue idea of Dr. Davis’s Half Century is a good 
one, and it may, now we presume that the 
year 1851 has commenced settling that ques- 
tion, much vexed by profound arithmeticians, 
of the beginning of the half century, be pub- 
lished with a safe conscience, without a false- 
hood on its title page. The first half of the 
nineteenth century isconcluded—a grand era in 
the world’s history. The sexagenarian who 
overhauls his recollection of past events, and 
turns over the pages of Pr. Davis’s volume, may 
congratulate himself that he has lived in no 
inglorious period. He has seen the formations 
of states and governments ; the introduction of 
new laws of social life; the extension of the 
moral and religious elements through vast 
fields of opinion and personal amelioration, 
and the new powers of nature leaping forth to 
minister to — great eae he world 
reaps in rapidly accumulatin ucts, the 
be sown in the seed plot of P ager We 
gather up in moments the agencies of centu- 
ries. The dullest recital of the events of the 
last few years, the mere chimney corner alma- 
nac, the most meagre country newspaper, 
must impress the least speculative. Dr. 
Davis’s summary of the events of these years is 
brief, and mostly confined to the United 
States; the sketch of a plan worthy of being 
filled out at greater length and with propor- 
tionate increase of interest. Handled with the 
tact and eloquence of a Macaulay, how would 
this topie glow and sparkle, as fact after fact 
furnished its own humor, fancy, or invention. 

The first chapter of this work is occupied 
with the political changes of the United States ; 
then, in a second, the educational chamges are 
noted ; afterwards in succession the charitable 
establishments; moral reformation; means of 
inter-communication; progresr of science; in- 
ventions, arts, and manufactures, missions, 
&c., &c.—all on the side of progress. 





* The Half Cen 7 or, a history of changes that 
have taken A cnthauine that have tran<pired, chiefly 
in the United Stites, between 1200 and 1850. With «n 
introduction, by Mark Hopkins, D.D. By Emerson Davis, 
D. D, Bost6o: Tappan & Whittemore: 





We hear a great deal of steam and electri. 
city overcoming time and space, and moving 
the world onward; but we have never had 
these views more tangibly brought home to us 
than by this pa from Dr. Davis’s politi. 
eal chapter. 


“The last battle was fought at New Orleans, 
January 8, 1815, in which the Americans were 
victorious. The treaty of peace was concluded by 
the commissioners at Ghent, December 24, 1814. 
If the means of communication had been as rapid 
then as now, it is possible that that battle would 
never have been fought.” 


A Collins steamer and the telegraph line, 
now in operation, would manage this matter 
with ease. Our author, by the way, is not 
“up” to the latest dates of the steamers, 
Though his book refers to some very recent 
matters he gives the following as the newest 
on this point :-— 


“The passage from Liverpool to New York 
occupies usually about seventeen days, and from 
New York to Liverpool about filteen.” 


The change in the subject of Newspapers is 
as wonderful as anything in the annals of pro- 
gress :— 


“ Dr. Franklin, proposing to start a newspaper, 
was urged by his friends to desist from his purpose, 
because there were already two or three papers in the 
country. In reply, Franklin said that more papers 
would make more readers. He was right, and his 
friends wrong. If they had lived in these days, 
they would, no doubt, wonder how so many news- 
papers can be supported. 

* * * * 7 * 

“ At the commencement of the present century, 
the editor, proprietor, and printer of a paper were 
usually the same person. The matter for the 
paper was mostly selected, and there was no ex- 
pectation of or call for labored editorials. Many 
of the papers have ever been the property of prac- 
tical printers, whose literary education has often 
been limited, and who had no talent to interest the 
public by the profound and stirring productions of 
their own pens. But there is an increased demand 
for such articles, and consequently many of our 
newspapers have had a brief existence. Very few 
have lived through the whole of the ast half 
century. 

“ Within twenty-five years, many of our news- 
papers have employed one, and sometimes two, 
well educated men, who are able to discuss im- 
portant questions, and to lead their readers to form 
sounder views than they otherwise would. This 
class of papers has a large circulation, and con- 
trols very much the sentiments promulgated in 
village papers, whose circulation is too small to 
pay an editor for his services.” 


The latter paragraph is naively worded; 
moderately complimentary to our great jour- 
nals—but “the one, and sometimes two well 
educated men,” is a true statement of the 
Se fact touching our newspapers as com- 
pared with the higher journalism of Europe. 

The American Art-Union gets a section 
among “ Inventions, Arts, and Manufactures,” 
but notwithstanding the liberal extension of 
information by that institution, through its 
honorary secretaries, bulletins, &c., its affairs 
are not posted up within several years, or some 
nine thousand of its maximutn a 
far, Of the 272 pictures distributed by lot 
among the members in 1847, it is recorded, 
“some of them were worth $100 or more, 
and some, probably, not worth five.” This is 
dry and modest. No one can accuse Dr. 
Davis of an immoderate estimate of American 
art and literature. The religious movements 
of the day occupy more of his attention. On 
these, as well as other controverted topics, he 
appears careful and iwpuartial. His book is a 
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ne—for its topics are too old for 
re a not old enough for history, afford- 
ing a middle ground for a convenient com- 


pilation of fact and “ progress.” 





APPRECIATION OF NATURE BY THE ANCIENTS. 


Tue question, “ whether the ancients took 
delight in nature, or not ?” has been recently 
started in the Evening Post, and has given rise 
to some of the most exquisite translations 
of several Homeric fragments, which we have 
ever met with in English, nay, perhaps, in any 
language. As those remarks were quoted 
in a recent number of The Literary World, 
tions in reference to the above- 


me 8 
mention question may not be inapplicable 
here. 


We do not know what “ old German author” 
(who, perhaps, will turn out not to have been 
a very old one) it is, who said “that none of 
the ancients took delight in nature.” Das 
ganze Alterthum kennt keine Freude an der 
‘Natur. Let us first remark, that this quotation 
can hardly be said to be fairly translated. 
It ought to be rendered “the whole ancient 
world knows no delight in nature.” When 
we say, “this is a selfish world,” this does 
not imply that we mean there is not an indi- 
vidual in the world who is not selfish; but re- 
fers only to the world in general. But even 
the statement that the ancients in general, i. e. 
the Greeks and Romans, did not take delight in 
nature,cannot well be defended. The “ Ger- 
man author” would have an easier task if he 
had said “the ancients had no deep feeling 
for nature.” 

It seems almost a paradox to charge the 
Greeks with such a deficiency ; they who were 
eminently the children of nature, and in all 
their feelings and views so much less artificial 
—so much less sophisticated than we are; 
a nation which animated each brook, each 
tree, each stone, with a living soul. While the 
whole Greek mythology is only an embodi- 
ment of the various emanations of a rich and 
loving nature ; while all their beautiful legends 
and fables are only the hieroglyphic expression 
of her thoughts; how is it that their poets, 
whom we may consider as the fairest repre- 
sentatives of the national feeling, should, not- 
withstanding, be less susceptible than modern 
poets for the language of physical nature, 
as open in scenery, or in the air and skies ? 
But before we attempt to find the reason, we 
must first try to prove that this deficiency 
really exists. 

A certain delight in the various features 
of nature, we fi ap ore expressed in the 
ancient poets; most charmingly in those plea- 
sant passages from Homer, translated by Mr. 
Bryant; to which might have been added the 
delightful description of the gardens of Alci- 
nous. The same delight, only conceived in 
a more expanded and philosophical form, meets 
us in the odes and epistles of Horace, the inge- 
nious poet, whose joy it was— 

* to rove 
To stream and moss-grown rocks and grove.’"* 

But this delight, wherever displayed, and 
however gracefully expressed, is without excep- 
tion of a superficial and perfectly sensual cha- 
racter. The Greeks—for the Romans, much 
more artificial than they, were only their heirs 
—enjoyed nature as the traveller, on a hot 
summer's day, enjoys the shade of a might 
tree; as a healthy child or a vigorous you 
enjoys the luxury ofa bath. Its influence in- 
creased their physical comfort. The beauty of 
flowers, the deliciousness of fruit, the splendor 





* Ep. 1. 10. 6, Smart's translation. 








of a starry sky, is described by them, without | 
sentiment indeed, but with all the freshness of | 
lively animal pleasure. Homer displays, in | 
these descriptions, the whole naive/é of primi- 
tive unsophisticated man ; Anacreon, the play- 
ful sensuality of a limited poetical mind; 
Horace, in most refined and elegant language, 
the longing of a debauchee afier refreshment. 
The predilection for country life so fre-, 
quently met with in the classic writers—a par- 
tiality which seems even to have reconciled | 
sometimes their statesmen to their worldly | 
disappointments—is precisely of the same sen- | 
sual, unelevating character. It had little to do | 
with romance; little with poetry in general, | 


Horace, indeed, admits that— 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urhes ;* | 

The whole band of writers loves the grove ani flies the 
cities, 

But why? To inhale the balsamic air of the 

meadows—to listen to the murmuring of the 

mountain brook ‘—to drink in inspiration from ! 

the thousand sources of wild nature? Oh, no! 

the poet gives us himself the reason in the fol- 

lowing verse : 

Rite cliens Bacchi, somno gaudentis et umbra.t 

They ss _ the clients of Bacchus, rejuicing in sleep and 
shade, 


Even if we admit that this remark is a little 
too sweeping, and reminds us of the satirist 
even in the epistolist Horace, we may, without 
injustice, assume that their general motives 
were not much higher. The simplicity and 
innocence of rural occupations, which give 
rest to the mind, shelter it from envy, and 
eure the stings of ambition; the wholesome air 
of the sea coast, when fevers reign in towns, 
and “fathers and mothers turn pale, in fear 
for their children ;”t the stillness of the green 
fields, which favors rest at night, and mental 
repose in the day time,—these are the secrets 
of ancient partiality for country life ; these are 
the themes of those celebrated odes and epis- 
tles devoted to its praise. The rushing rill 
delights the ancient poet, because it lulls him to 
sleep; the picturesque rocky wall keeps off 
the rough wind; the golden orange invites 
to convivial enjoyment; the foliage becomes 

n to crown his goblet; the fragrant rose 
lossoms to adorn the breast of his mercenary 
love. 

Read all the Greek and Latin odes, elegies, 
and bucolics, from one end to the other, and 
you will hardly meet with an allusion to a 
deeper enjoyment of nature, to a more familiar, 
ennobling, sanetifying intercourse with her. 
The following verses were addressed by 
Horace to a noble youth :— 

“ Quid nunc te dicam facere in regione Pedana ? 

* . * * * * * 
An tacitum sylvas inter reptare salubres 

Curantem quidquid dignum sapiente bonoque est 7"°¢ 
What shail ; say that you are dving in the Pedanian 


jon 
Do you teusle silently amongst the healthful woods and 
fiel ’ 
Meditating on everything worthy of one good and wise ?” 


These lines, which at least admit the possi- | 
bility ofa moral influence of nature, have always | 
struck us as unique ; and the best read classi- 
cal scholar will find few parallels. In the 
whole range of ancient literature, there is 
no trace of that intimacy with nature, of 
that familiar intercourse with her, which may 
be considered as the principal characteristic of 
at least a great number of modern lyrical poets. 
Goethe stands here, as in many other points, at 
the head. No 
union, in purer harmony, with physical nature. 

* Ep Il. 2.7. t Ib. 78. 

a — mie omnis pater et matercula pallet.” 
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poet has ever lived in closer 





Ep. 1. 7.7. 
§ Ep. 1.4.2, 4, 5. 


In all the ancient poets together, you will 
not find the tenth part of that perfect under- 
standing of her language, which you find on 
one page of the Sorrows of Werther, or in one 
of the numberless little effusions of this emi- 
nent poet, which were mostly the immediate 
results of his own ramblings.* Of no Greek 
or Roman bard could ever have been said, 
what was said of the English ‘poet, whom 


“melancholy had marked as her own”— 


“ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty step the dew away, 
Tv meet the sun upon the upland iawn, 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes jis old fantastic roots so bigh, 

His listiess length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Ur craz d with care, or crossed in hopeless love.’’t 


None could have said, like Werther prepar- 
ing for death, “Mourn, mourn, O nature, thy 
friend, thy lover, deserts thee.” In short, the 
selfish attachment to the joys of nature was, in 
the ancient poet, like the fire which we kindle 
to warm ourselves by; the love of nature, 
in the true modern poet, is the flame which 
bursts from the spark of his internal life. 

Even the moon, that sweet enchantress, who 
strikes a chord of poetical pensiveness in the 
breast of the most prosaic modern individual, 
did not exercise her peculiar influence on the 
ancients. Her light was not to them the light 
of the heart. She was to them only a charm- 
ing decorative painter, which by her shining 
made bright 
“The headland heights and bright the peaks of the 

mountains.” 

In her light, Venus and the Graces and 
Nymphs danced their voluptuous dances in 
the season of spring.t She and the stars 
brightened the night when the faithless Nez- 
ras swore their false oaths to dissolute lovers.} 
Alas! the chaste goddess, in lighting her hea- 
venly lamp, and covering all nature with her 
magic veil, had no influence on them! Conju- 
gal love—the only love among the ancients on 
which, in reference to that epithet, she could 
have smiled—had little to do with her; and 
was more inclined to kindle the flame of its 
altar at the hearth’s fire, than at the magie light 
of the moon. 

The reason of this little susceptibility for 
nature among the ancients, we can only find 
in their general opine | in respect to deep 
feeling. Children, or, indeed, all very young 

rsons, seldom show a deep sense of the 

uties of natural scenery. While they en- 
joy unconsciously the refreshing influence of 
the country air; while they pluck flowers and 
relish fruit; their minds receive no benefit from 
the rich gifts of nature. The ancients were 
children in their feelings, while their mental 
faculties were mature and = developed. 
Their awe were principally physical. 
Even their enjoyment of the fine arts, in 
which, among the Athenians, all classes of 
society participated in some degree, was not 
the feeling of sentiment. Their innate sense 
of beauty was moved; their enjoyment was 
purely esthetic, artistic, dispassionate. There 
are, doubtless, in several of the Greek tragedies, 
some passages of high pathos; and in Homer, 
all the scenes which refer to the natural rela- 
tions of life—parental or conjugal affection, 
friendship, love of home, and the like—are 





* What reader of the German language wil! not here 
recall Jn allen Wipfeln. In Schnee und Regen, Fuellest 
wieder Busch und Thal, Harzreise, and many others. 

t Gray's “ Elegy Written in a Country Church Yard.” 

> Horace Od. I, 4,5,6 § Id. Epod. 15, 149. 
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certainly of a sweet and touching simplicity. 
But the whole character of those tragedies is 
frigid in the extreme; and Homer pleases the 
mind much more frequently than he touches 
the heart. 

The Greek mythology excluded the pros- 

t, not, indeed, of future life, but of future 
liss ; an idea which alone can give dignity to 
our thoughts of the departed. The visit of 
Ulysses to the abodes of the dead—where the 
shades of those who were once the glory and 
the ornament of the earth glide about in dis- 
consolate gloom—is in the highest degree 
melancholy. But the sadness which this and 
similar scenes in the ancient poets display, is 
not the melancholy of the modern, the Chris- 
tian mind, which dejects and elevates the soul 
at once ; that intensity of feeling which seems 
inseparable from genius ; and which alone can 
create the real sublime. The sadness of the 
ancients has in it something of the animal de- 
jection and mental depression of the exhaust- 
ed profligate. It is utterly comfortless. With 
their energy of action, with their faculty of 
enjoyment, they have lost their existence. 
Thus they ornamented their sarcophagi with 
figures en, in dances and games. The 
image of the sensual pleasures of life was all 
that could console them in death. 

Among the moderns the feeling for nature 
seems to be more developed in the northern 
nations than in those of the south. The 
literature of the Germans and English over- 
flows with effusions expressing the influence 
of scenery, climate, atmosphere, in short of all 
the different features of nature. While the 
English are more descriptive, the Germans are 
more sentimental. The “ Minnelieder,” as 
well as the “ Metrical Romances,” are full of 
charming allusions to scenery. The literature 
of a nation will, however, in this respect, prove 
less characteristic than their popular poetry ; 
for writers borrow from, and influence and 
imitate each other. Of the deep, joyous, lively 
sense of nature among the British as well as 
the Germans, a thousand popular ballads give 
evidence. The tropes and metaphors of the 
little Austrian and Suabian ‘Tanzweisen, that 
is, extemporized ditties sung as an accompani- 
ment of the dance, which in summer is mostly 
conducted in open air, are almost entirely taken 
from living nature. The Scotch songs, too, 
are interwoven with local scenery. In one of 
the incomparable ballads of Robin Hood, that 
celebrated outlaw tries to persuade a valiant 
a he meets, to join him in his dangerous 
trade ; and among the inducements he holds 
forth, one is, that he could then live in the 
merry greenwoods and hear the nightingale 
sing. Many of these and similar ballads open 
with a sweet picture of natural scenery. 

“ Merry it is in the grene forést 
Among the levés grene,” etc. 
or: 


“ At summertide when the leaves shoot out, 
And birdes are singing merrily,” etc. 
or: 


“When shales beene sheene and shraddes full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
It's merrye walking in the fayre forrést, 
To hear the small birde’s songe. 


“The wood-weete sang and wold not cease, 
Sitting upon the spraye ; 
So lowde he wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay,” etc. 


Tragical events occur mostly 


“about the Martinmas, 
When the greene leaves are a falling ;” 





or: 





“about the Martinmas, 
When the wind blew shrill and cauld ;” 
or: 
“ about Zale, quhen the wind blew cule.” 





Who does not know the susceptibility of the 
British for climatic influences, which drives 
them away from their beloved and revered land 
to more southern regions? Who ever travelled 
in England without admiring the garden-like, 
picturesque appearance of that country, and 
did not feel convinced, from the sight of many 
a miserable cottage in a bed of the richest 
flowers, that a feeling for the beauty of na- 
ture must be common to all classes of society ? 
The reference to picturesque scenery, which in 
Germany has generally been taken in choosing 
the sites of castles and convents,—not un- 
frequently with a total sacrifice of convenience, 
—is a strong testimony of the feeling for 
the beauties of nature, which existed there 
during the middle ages; and the readiness 
with which the smallest and poorest cities have 
in modern times metamorphosed their trenches 
and bulwarks into tasteful public parks and 

romenades, seems to prove that this feeling 
is still alive. How desirable would it be to 
cultivate this propensity (if it exists) in our 
own country ; a region so richly endowed, so 
abundantly blessed by nature! Our Bryants, 
our Danas, our Willises, have proved that the 
feeling exists in the breast of the American 
poet. Will not the time soon come, when it 
shall be spread through the heart of the nation? 


TALv. 





A Treatise on Trigonometry, Plane and Sphe- 
rical, with its Application to Navigation and 
Surveying, Nautical and Practical Astronomy 
and Geography. With Logarithmic, Trigonome- 
trical, and Nautical Tables. By Rev. C. W. 
Hackley, S.T.D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in Columbia College. Putnam.— 
The title of Prof. Hackley’s Trigonometry shows 
the work to be an encyclopedia—and a most va- 
luable one—of all that pertains to its important 
subject. It takes up the solution of triangles in 
its most elementary form, solving a simple problem 
by construction (as strictly legitimate as calcula- 
tion, though too often omitted, thereby exposing the 
tyro to confound the principles of the science with 
its logarithmic details of practice), and then in- 
troducing the circular functions. The explana- 
tions of these are exceedingly full and clear, and 
err, if at all, on this side ; but this is a peculiarity 
which no young student will consider to be a fault. 
The ordinary developments follow, the more dif- 
ficult formule being reserved for an appendix. A 
most valuable feature is the immediate application 
of the various results to their most important uses, 
especially those of astronomy. In most college 
courses, these two subjects are separated by a 
year or two of other studies, and when the student 
is about to commence the latter, he has too often 
forgotten the former, its indispensable adjunct. 
The arrangement of this course obviates this diffi- 
culty. The numerous examples, worked out by the 
author, must be of great service in this depart- 
ment The geodetic formule are especially va- 
luable, for we here find brought into a small com- 
pass, and endorsed by an admirable coast survey, 
many excellent methods, previously scattered over 
a great number of works of difficult access, and 
requiring to be still further modified by the intelli- 
gent engineer. The section on surveying in ge- 
neral gives a very good outline of its chief opera- 
tions, but is too brief and general to be of much 
practical use. 

Crumbs from the Land of Cakes, by John 
Knox. Boston: Gould and Lincoln.—A memo- 
rial of a brief tour of the last season per Cunarder 
and City of Glasgow, of a Scotchman to the land 
of his birth, with a chapter or two on London, 
Paris, &c. John Knox is an intelligent observer, 
and has kept his book within the compass of his 
material—so that he gets over a hackneyed theme 
in an interesting way. The amor patria identifies 
the country of the author as much as his indubita- 
ble surname. We take from his note book an 


4 Maurice Tiernay, &c. 





EPITAPH IN MELROSE CHURCHYARD. 


“The earth goeth on the earth, 

Glistening like gold, 

The earth goeth to the earth, 
Sooner than it wold, 

The earth buiideth on the earth 
Castles and towers, 

The earth suyeth to the earth 
All things are vurs.”’ 


Memoranda of the Life of Jenny Lind, by N. 
Parker Willis. Philadelphia: R. E. Peterson — 
This is not a grave and original biography of the 
“ Nightingale,” but a gossiping miscellany from 
newspaper sources of the floating small talk, eriti- 
cism, anecdote, &e., which have borne probably 
more than their proportionate part with Jenny 
Lind’s merits, in making that lady’s present posi- 
tion in America. As such, Mr. Willis’s Memo- 
randa are a curious picture of the times. His own 
pen humors the folly of the day, which is after all 
not so much a folly as some censors may imagine 
—as the whole town the other evening felt when 
the rumor was about of the lady’s supposed loss in 
the storm. The anecdotes of her virtues and 
vocalization were not forgotten then. 

Genevieve, by Lamartine. Bangs & Brother.— 
The neatest edition of this popular work now in 
the market—one of Bohn’s series of cheap publi- 
cations, with no sacrifice, however, of legible type 
or good paper. 

A Guide to the Scientific Knowledge of Things 
Familiar. By Rev. Dr. Brewer, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Carefully Revised. Francis & Co — 
The subjects of this volume are heat and air, the 
phenomena of which are explained in direct and 
simple terms by questions and answers, with espe- 
cial reference to their ordinary exhibition in house- 
hold and everyday matters. It is a good family 
book, recommendable, by the way, to parents, as a 
solution of some ten thousand scientific questions 
regarding smoke, tea kettles, and the like, with 
which children are very apt to pose their fathers and 
mothers. The original edition has met with great 
success in England. 

Martin's British Colonies, Part 26, following up 
Australia, and Parts 21 and 22 of Mrs. Ellis’s 
Morning Call, are new numbers of Messrs. Tal- 
lis’s serials, the latter sustaining the character of 
the editor in its continuous novel and the essay 
pages, full of good feeling. 

The Ladies’ Companion for November, received 
by Putnam, continues Miss Jewsbury’s “ Sorrows 
of Gentility,” its series of popular and instructive 
sketches of society, art, &c., with its encyclopedia 
of gardening, crochet, and other femalities. The 
literatare proper and the illustrations of this work 
are of a superior character. We commend it to 
the support of our readers. 

Littell’s Living Age enters with the New Year 
on its 27th volume, opening with a welcome article 
from the British Quarterly on the Life of Neander, 
a paper on La Rochefoucauld, the resumption of 
The reader gets a very fair 
slice of the best literature of the day in Mr. Littell’s 
skilfully edited periodical, which is, moreover, in 
amount of reading, equal, on the score of cheap- 
ness, to any of its competitors in the field. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 
(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 


Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century 
till the Overthrow of the French Empire, with 
particular reference to Mental Cultivation and 
Progress. ‘Translated by D. Davidson, M.A. 
Vol. VII. London: Chapman and Hall.—There 
is an enormous mass of information in this volume, 
which gives the history of all the European nations 
during the eventful years between Bonaparte’s 
first command in Italy, and the peace of Schon- 
brunn. We have many French and many English 
histories of Europe during the war of the Revolu- 
tion. It is well to have the opportunity of com- 
paring a German one. The English reader of 
Schlosser will find abundant proof of one great 
truth at least. He will trace in every ehapier, 
marks of the exeessive jealousy and dislike with 
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‘eh the nations of the Continent regard Eng- 
— We are apt to think that prejudiced hatred 
of this country is the peculiar characteristic of 
Frenchmen. But the fact is, that our quondam 
allies dislike us even more than we are disliked by 
our quondam foes. Our wealth and prosperity 
inspire envy. Our power used to inspire awe ; 
but it may be doubted how far this is the case at 
present among the foreign statesmen, who watch 
with no little delight our sordid retrenchments in our 
military and naval defences. Bat, whether envied 
and feared, or not, England certainly is not loved. 
There does not exist the nation in Europe or in 
America which would not hear of our humiliation 
with pleasure, and which, if we were ruined, 
would not cheerfully share in the spoil. 

The recollection of Sir Francis Head’s book, 
and the perusal of Schlosser’s present volume, 
have led to these reflections. We have seldom 
seen a work displaying malevolence to England 
more vehemently than does this chef d’a@uvre of 
one of Germany’s greatest and most popular 
writers. The English “ Plutocrats,” as he calls 
us, are, according to him, the authors of evil all 
over the globe. Even the silliest calumnies of the 
war time are raked up, and brought forward as 
historic facts against England. Schlosser perpe- 
tually insinuates, and sometimes asserts, that the 
English Government was privy to the schemes of 
the French malcontents for assassinating Bona- 
parte. When Bonaparte himself hinted to Fox, 
during the latter's visit to Paris at the Peace of 
Amiens, a similar suspicion, Fox’s blunt answer to 
the First Consul was, “Clear your head of all 
that nonsense.” We should like to give the same 
advice to Herr Schlosser, but we know that cloudy 
nonsense is never to be dispelled from a Teutonic 
brain. Some of the best parts of this work are 
those which describe the system of government 
followed by Napoleon in France, and the grada- 
tions by which he changed his position from that 
of First Magistrate of a Republic to that of 
Autocrat of an Empire. These topics have a 
peculiar importance now that we are watching the 
career and schemes of his nephew. Nor is the 
Court-seandal which Schlosser embodies in his 
graver discussions, by any means uninteresting. — 
(London “ Weekly News.”) 


Makamat; or, Rhetorical Anecdotes of Al 
Hariri of Basra. Translated from the original 
Arabic, with Annotations by Theodore Preston, 
M.A. Madden. Parker. Deighton. Who 
would dare to speak disparagingly of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ? The most delightful 
remembrances and associations of youth would 
rise up to rebuke them if they did. It is, how- 
ever, the old inaccurate, Europeanized translation 
that is pleasant in our memory. What is really 
valuable in sentiment, imagination, or incident of 
the original, has been sufficiently preserved in that 
version, and the reader is not scared by a pedantic 
affectation of orientalism. The more exact and 
learned translations of later days may have re- 
tained more of local coloring, may convey a 
more precise idea of the text, but they are by no 
means such agreeable reading. ‘The new modes 
of spelling, the incessant recurrence of oriental 
tautologies, are none the more pleasing because 
they are precisely what is used in the East. 

In short we are heretics enough to think the 
new translations of the Arabian Nights greatly 
inferior to the old. ‘The translators have been so 
intent upon making them useful that they have al- 
lowed the spirit of the beautiful to evaporate. 
Their usefulness as illustrative of Moslem habits 
of thought and action we are neither disposed nor 
able to deny. At the same time we must say 
that their importance even in this point of view 
has been much exaggerated. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments belong 
to the literature of the coffee-room, the opium 
shop, or the sly wine shop. They present us with 
what pleases a certain class of Eastern society, 
and that by no means always the most respectable. 
As we find them in the original, and in more re- 


ent translations, they offer a picture of life of 
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which the admirers of the old version had no con- 
ception. This freedom of tone and manner is not, 
however, characteristic of all Moslem, or even of 
all town Arabian life. The Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments, as presented to us in the careful and 
laborious work of Mr. Lane, can no more be taken 
as a fair index of the social morals of the Ara- 
bians, now or at any time, than could the romances 
of the good Queen of Navarre be taken as a 
gauge of European social morals. They are 
lively portraitures of one phasis of Eastern exist- 
ence, but local, and confined to a certain period. 
They are listened to with more or less pleasure 
throughout the Moslem world, but they do not 
represent that world fairly. 

The Makamat of Al Hariri presents a less 
highly flavored, but a more healthy department of 
Arabic literature, and introduces us to a more re- 
spectable circle of Arabian acquaintances. The 
rhetorical anecdotes of Al Hariri are addressed to 
Moslemah of more cultivated minds and more 
regular habits than those whom the authors of the 
Thousand and One Nights sought to please. When 
reading the Makamat we can imagine ourselves 
conversing with the respectable officials, burgesses 
well to do ‘an the world, divines and literati of 
Arabian towns; exactly as when reading the 
Thousand ar-i One Nights,we can imagine ourselves 
conversing with the notorious scapegraces who 
were in the days of Haroun Al Raschid what 
English tavern wits were in the days of 
Charles II. 

We will not take upon us to deny that the wild 
wits are the cleverer of the two. In respect of 
simple beauty or majesty, the rhetoricians of the 
East are inferior both to the classical and modern 
European schools. In respect of manly sense or 
judgment, their moralists are still more inferior. 
Yet there is a fund of naive, simple, earnest 
truthfulness about them, which has a charm of its 
own, and renders them well worthy of being stu- 
died. Probably Al Hariri is as favorable a spe- 
cimen of his class as could have been selected 
for introduction to the English public.—(Eza- 
miner.) 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A sequen to Mr. Kimball's “ St. Leger Papers” 
commences with the current number Of the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine. 

The “ Salamander and the Dragon” is the title 
of a new production from the pen of the Rev. 
F. W. Shelton, of Huntington, L. I. 

We hear of a new serial publication, on which 
the best authors and artists are to be employed. 
Mr. Darley will contribute illustrations. Wash- 
ington Irving, Bryant, Cooper, and Longfellow, 
are among the contributors. 

Miss Diana Maria Mulock is ‘said to be the 
author of the excellent new novel just republished 
by the Harpers, entitled Olive. 


«“ Two Managers,” says the Leader, “ if Gossip 
Report be not a liar, are to publish rival editions 
of Shakspeare, and these Managers are Charles 
Kean and Samuel Phelps. We have always re- 
gretted that no dramatist should have edited 
Shakspeare ; because, while so much has been done 
by scholars for the elucidation of his text,so much, 
remains to do for the proper elucidation of his 
dramatic art. And nota little may be dune by 
actors in the elucidation of his theatric art. 
Whether the new editors have thought of thus 
applying their experience is yet to be seen ; mean- 
while the announcement piques curiosity. 

“Curiosity will be no less piqued by the an- 
nouncement of Emile Girardins new work, 
L’ Abolition de la Misére: to abolish poverty alto- 
gether is the philosopher’s stone of the nineteenth 
century. Girardin’s alchemical claims we will 
report on when the book appears. Meanwhile, let 
a passing indication be made of a new work by the 
Spanish priest Jaime Balmes, who rose into ce- 
lebrity in 1840, and perished prematurely in 1848. 
The name will be familiar to Englishmen from the 
advertisements of his work on Catholicism and 
Protestantism recently translated. The book now 


under notice is two small volumes, Escritos Pos- 
tumos, Poesias Postumas, wherein essays on poli- 
ties and literature are mingled with poems and 
geometrical researches.” 

Of recent works of French Archeology, the 
Fine Arts, M. Bailligre, 169 Fulton street, 
has received the fourteen parts thus far published, 
of the Scientifie Exploration of Algeria of 1840- 
2, published by order of the government, with the 
co-operation of a commission of the Academy, 
embracing the department of Archeology by M. 
Delamare ; 183 plates are given of ruins, inserip- 
tions, &c., in different portions of the province— 
executed in the style of the French national pub- 
lications. 

We also noticed at M. Bailliére’s the two works 
of M. Féiix Lajard, Recherches sur Le Culte, les 
Symboles, les Attributs et les Monuments Figurés 
de Vénus en orient et en occident, with a corre- 
sponding work on the Public Worship and Myste- 
ries of Mithra. These are in a series of folio 
plates, the text in quarto. The superbly engraved 
steel plates of the latter contain representations of 
upwards of 800 monuments. 

Mr. John Knox, in his book of travels noticed 
in another column, pays a visit to Paternoster 
Row, where he bags a few items of the book- 
trade :—“ In a busy season, one of the members of 
Longman’s firm told me, it was no unusual! thing 
for them to receive three hundred letters in a day. 
Some of the publishing concerns pay enormous 
sums for advertising. One bookseller showed me 
an advertisement in the Times, which, for one in- 
sertion, cost him five hundred dollars—and all this 
for one book—Scott’s Commentary. For adver- 
tising this work alone, he informed me, he had paid 
within a few weeks two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. Being introduced to Mr. Jones, the Secre- 
tary of the Religious Tract Society, I was taken 
through their establishment. This Society has 
been instrumental in circulating an immense num- 
ber of religious books ; such as for instance of Old 
Humphrey’s Walks in London, sixty thousand ; 
Janeway’s Token for Children, eighty-six thou- 
sand; of the Annals of the Poor, one hundred 
thousand ; of Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, one 
hundred and ten thousand; and of James’s 
Anxious Enquirer, three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this latter work have been printed from 
one set of stereotype casts, and they showed me a 
copy of the last impression, which, they say, has 
but one letter in it injured.” 

Mr. Calhoun’s posthumous work on the “ Na- 
tional Constitution,” recommended to be purchased 
by the State in the Message of the Governor of 
South Carolina, will. make an octavo volume of 
450 pages, and be made up of an elementary trea- 
tise on government, and an elaborate disquisition 
on the Constitution. 

A correspondent of the Christian Chronicle, 
Philadelphia, thus writes of Professor Reed’s His- 
torical Lectures in that city :—* We hardly know 
how to account for it—yet the fact is undoubted— 
that there is a kind of tragic interest attached to 
all that comes from Prof. Reed’s pen, when deli- 
neating English History. ‘True, it is the narration 
of sad deeds, from the hour in which the iron- 
handed Cesar, with his hardy legions, stiuggled 
with the rude Briton amid the surf of his sea-girt 
isle, down to the tumultuous times of the Pro- 
tectorate. And the whirlwind career of the Nor- 
man Conqueror over the desolated homes of 
Harold’s England, together with that noble 
Saxon’s sad fate, is certainly not the least tragic in 
England's eventful history. Yet this cannot suffi- 
ciently account for the fascination that clings to 
the Lecturer’s words; for we have listened to 
others who have discoursed upon the same themes 
—with the very same heroic and sad sufferings to 
depict—and have felt no such glow of admiration 
for the Saxon, or such unmitigated hatred for the 
relentless destroyer of the last of the Saxon kings. 
We think the secret lies in the fact that he has 
studied the history of the past with a docile, not a 





dogmatic spirit ; and that he has seen and seruti- 
nized the workings of its inner as well as of its 
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outer life. Prof. R.’s familiar acquaintance, too, 
with English literature in general, has given him 
a vantage ground held but by few. Like the great 
Poet Laureate, Prof. R. seeks, and we think above 
many of his compeers, finds ‘ good in everything,’ 
Therefore, around the simplest as well as the 
noblest theme, there clings the drapery of beauty. 
The—legend we had almost said—history of 
that remarkable deed o Godiva, was most beauti- 
fully handled. The philosophic historian has dis- 
posed of it, heroic as it is beyond many a long 
detailed action, with but few words; while the 
poet-historian, Tennyson, has embalmed it for 
ever in his noble verses. The entire poem was 
read by the lecturer, and a thrill of holy admira- 
tion vibrated through the soul of every hearer, as 
the last musical line told of the accomplishment 
of the noble act. We were pleased with the 
views of Prof. R. concerning that magnificent his- 
torical romance of Bulwer Lytton’s, ‘ Harold, the 
Last of the Saxon Kings,’ and the truthfulness of 
its delineations. We have often thought that it 
contains a truer and more life-like picture of the 
closing age of the Saxon kings, than is to be met 
with anywhere else. The sad burial of the high- 
hearted Harold ; the challenged right to sepulture 
of the stern conqueror William ; and the mysterious 
and Jonely death of Rufus, in the silent forest, 
were finely drawn, and in keeping with that shade 
of intense sorrow which formed the background 
of this entire lecture.” 

Mr. F. Marryatt, only surviving son of Capt. 
Marryatt, and author of “Sketches of Borneo,” 
was at a recent date in California, with a view, 
says the Illustrated News, to the publication of 
the experiences of his enterprise. 

The impression that the series of popular papers, 
“ How to make Home Unhealthy,” is written by 
Miss Martineau, to whom they have been generally 
aitributed in this country, is said by the Atheneum 
to be incorrect. 

Beranger, we see it stated, is seriously ill. 

The subscriptions for a monument to Lord 
Jeffrey amount to £2,200. It has been decided 
to devote it to a statue. 

The London correspondent of the Cour. & Eng. 
writing of the death of Mrs. Bell Martin in this 
city, says:—* She was known throughout the 
Kingdom as the ‘ Irish Heiress, born to a noble 
inheritance, which extended Over a territory ex- 
ceeding that of many a reigning German prince 
Five years ago her expectancy was a clear yearly 
income of £5,000. It is searcely three years 
since she found herself beggared and ruined. Her 
patrimonial estate, the famous ‘ Connemara Acres,’ 
was brought into the Encumbered Estates Court, 
and advertised for sale ; and she, without a shilling 
in the world, and near the period of her confine- 
ment, was obliged to seek her bread in the new 
world. Never was sucha hard fate less deserved. 
She was ruined by the failure of the potatoe crop, 
and the famine and desolation which followed in 
its train; and she who had been the friend, al- 
moner, schoolmistress, doctress, and instructor of 
a people of her own, over whom she reigned like 
a native sovereign in that wild disrtict, had no 
friend save those who were too poor to help her 
in her adversity. She had so devoted herself to 
the poor, that she was in a manner cut off from 
association with those of her own station; and 
then, after enduring all the perils and discomforts 
of a sea voyage, she died in a strange country, 
amid those who could care little for her, and to 
whom her history was, probably, in a great degree 
unknown. Certainly, however, the case is one of 
the facts of which our countrymen ought not to be 
ignorant, nor to be left quite uninformed of the 
virtues of the Jady who has thus suddenly ended 
her days among them.” 

Another once very conspicuous personage, says 
the London correspondent of the Liverpool Albion, 
who has just been suffered to drop into the grave 
with a mere line announcing his exit, is Sir Lumley 
Skeffington, He was almost the last of the roués 
of Carlton-house, being the glass of fashion in 
whieh the Regent dressed himself both before and 
after Brummel’s time. Sir Lumley was the 





D’Orsay of the past age—the crack man about 
town, and his name was a sort of public property 
at Tattersall’s, Almack’s, the theatres, wherever 
men or women congregated. Many of his dra- 
matic pieces had great popularity, and his taste in 
theatricals and clothes (he was a prime patron of the 
garment called “ Spencer-”) was thus ridiculed in 
the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, pub- 
lished forty years ago, viz: 


* Shall saplent managers new scenes produce 
From Cherry, Skeffington, and Mother Goose ? 
In grim #rray third Lewis’ specires rise, 

Still Skeffington and Goose divide the prize. 

And sure great Skeffington must claim our priise, 
Por skirtless coats and skeletons of plays 
Renowned alike ; whose genius ne‘er confines 
Her flights to garnish Greenwood’s gay designs ; 
Nor sleep with ‘Sleeping Beauties,” but, anon, 
lo five facetions acts comes thundering on.”’ 


The five-act affair to which Byron here alludes | the 


is “ Maids and Bachelors,” the best known thing 
of Skeflington’s next to the “ Sleeping Beauty,” 
both of which pieces still keep the stage. Green- 
wood, above referred to, was a scene-painter at 
Drury-lane, and as such, as the noble satirist says, 
the author is much indebted to him. 

The poet of the universe, says an English jour- 
nal, will not be forgotten at the great competitive 
Exposition next year in Hyde-park. Shakspeare 
will doubtless be represented to us in Parian mar- 
ble, ivory, plaster, china, and innumerable other 
materials in which the bust is portrayed ; but the 
most interesting memorial of the Swan of Avon 
will be an accurate model of his birthplace, which 
is in course of construction by an artist of con- 
siderable talent in this description of work, Mr. 
John Powell, of Trentham. ‘The representation 
will not be confined to mere external develop- 
ments, but the model is to be so contrived that a 
view may be had of the interior, showing the 
“birthroom,” and its antiquated furniture. Mr. 
Powell has just executed a model of the house, 
which passed through Liverpool a few days ago 
on its way to America. It vecupied a surface of 
nearly three feet square, and was the most perfect 
artistic imitation of that which, from its age and 
timeworn aspect, may be called “ nature,” we have 
ever looked upon. The marvellous fidelity with 
which every part of the building is depicted is 
truly astonishing. Nothing has escaped the artist’s 
observation, not a crack on the pavement nor a 
pencilling on the wall. There was one remarka- 
ble feature to which our attention was directed as 
an instance of minute workmanship, and the pains 
taken to make the model accurate in every respect 
In the original the glass in the window has in 
many places been pieced with lead, indicating the 
expense of the transparent material at the time, 
and this peculiarity has been adhered to. The 
model to be sent to the Exhibition will, we be- 
lieve, in every respect resemble the one we have 
described. 

The Examiner contains the following obituary 
notice of the late Lord Nugent, author of the 
Life of Hampden :—* He was the second son of 
the first Marquis of Buckingham. His elder 
brother was created duke in 1822. But as he 
drew his title, he seems also to have derived bis 
more marked traits of character from his mother’s 
family. His maternal grandfather was Gold- 
smith’s friend, Lord Clare. His mother in her 
childhood was Goldsmith’s playfellow, and one of 
her harmless practical jokes is given to Tony 
Lumpkin. Thus Lord Nugent's inheritance 
included something higher than mere rank 
He inherited a genial nature, as well as cordial 
tastes, and most respectable talents for litera- 
ture. For Lord Clare, whose reported port- 
liness of person had also descended to his grand- 
son, was a writer not at all of mean mark, and 
there are lines in his Ode to Pulteney which 
Akenside or Pope might have written. Lord 
Nugent’s Life of Hampden is a careful and spirit- 
ed piece of biography, with the defect of attempt- 
ing to prove idampden something more of a ‘ con- 
stitutional’ patriot than he really was. This was 
an error of which he had become sensible, and 





would have rethoved if he had lived to complete 


his intention of publishing a cheaper edition of the 
book. The same period of history suggested to 
him an imaginary interview between Hampden 
and Oliver Cromwell, assumed to have been over- 
heard and reported by an Independent divine, 
which he published anonymously not many years 
ago, and imposed for a time on his relative, Mr. 
Thomas Grenville, no indifferent judge of such 
matters, as a genuine piece of Commonwealth 
literature. He was also the writer of a lively and 
entertaining book of Eastern travel; and of se- 
veral detached imaginative pieces, which, with 
additions from Lady Nugent (a variously accom- 
plished as well as beautifal woman, whose charms 
have been perpetuated by Lawrence and Chantrey), 
were collected into two volumes, with a title taken 
from his house near Aylesbury. There were jew 
more active pamphleteers than Lord Nugent. To 
great questions of the last half century, Par- 
liamentary Reform, the Catholic Question, and 
Law Reform, he contributed a series of telling and 
timely pamphlets, which never failed of their 
object of exciting discussion, and so far promoting 
the interests he had at heart.” 





ABUSE OF THE GRAVE. 


Mr. Epiror: For one, representing many, I 
thank you for the article in your last number, 
entitled “Tickets for Greenwood.” It gives 
utterance to a general sentiment of disgust and 
abhorrence which, it is to be hoped, may lead to 
the correction of the abuses against which it is so 
vigorously aimed. In confirmation of the audacity 
of the “ undertaking” spirit, there are two or three 
other freedoms with the grave which have come 
under my observation. I have seen coffins hustled 
upon the walk like packing boxes. I have seen, 
I must believe, in a spirit of low satire, Family 
Pills for sale at an undertaker’s shop and exposed 
in the window, lying on the lid of a coffin. I have 
seen a coffin exhibited in front of a shop, like an 
old stove or second hand desk, marked in chalk, 
“ for sale, cheap, for cash.” And, lastly, for the 
present, I have seen churches without number, 
placarded with sextons’ gilt boards, announcing 
name and place of business,in grossly offensive 
capitals. The last abuse to come will be to con- 
vert the church itself into an auction mart, and offer 
from the pulpit, under the hammer, all the decorums 
and appointments of the grave to the highest 
bidder. We shall then have ca;s and grave- 
clothes, plates and death-bands, made up expressly 
for auction sale, and trade will have achieved his 
last triumph over the dead. Yours, truly, 


Mortvary. 
Brooklyn, Christmas Day, 1850. 








“THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.” 


Tuere’s beauty on the summer leas, 
Among the shimmering grass, 

And in the hazy Autumn time 
When whispering zephyrs pass. 


And everything is beautiful 
In light of glancing leaves, 

And when the hoary Winter comes 
To bind his shrunken sheaves. 


But fairest is a truthful heart, 
There holy beauty shines ; 

There the Shekinah loves to dwell, 
And Sharon’s roses twines. 


There gleamed such love-light on a brow 
A few brief summers old, 

And brighter grew its heavenly seal 
As life waxed dim and cold 


A sweet young lily, not half-blown, 
A dove by Jesus tended : 

In rain the flower-leaves folded up,— 
The pure white wings ascended. 


They watched them by a fading hearth, 
Drearily strewn with ashes, 

Till the cloud vanished in a Jight 
Sent from their silvery flashes. 
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Those watchers’ hearts, with summery thoughts, 
Grew-warm, though snow was round them ; 

Those gleams of heaven,—like shining robes 
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Made glad the souls that found them. 
Emiry Herrmann. 








THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Saint Aveustive! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 


All common things—each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end ; 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire—the base design, 
That makes another's virtues less ; 
The revel of the giddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess! 


The longing for ignoble things, 
The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth! 


All thoughts of ill—all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill, 
Whatever hinders or impedes, 

The action of the nobler will ! 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright field of Fair Renown 
The right of eminent domain ! 


We have not wings—we cannot soar— 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees—by more and more— 

The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen befure— 

A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted—wholly vain— 
If rising on its wrecks, at last, 
To something nobler we attain. 
(Graham's Magazine for January.) 


A MAN'S REQUIREMENTS 





[From the New Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. } 


Love me, sweet, with all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing, — 
Love me in the lightest part, 
Love me in full being. 


Love me with thine open youth 
In its frank surrender ; 

With the vowing of thy mouth, 
With its silence tender. 


Love me with thine azure eyes, 
Made for earnest granting ! 
Taking color from the skies, 
Can Heaven’s truth be wanting ? 


Love me with their lids, that fall 
Snow-like at first meeting : 

Love me with thine heart, that all 
The neighbors then see beating. 


Love me with thine hand stretched out 
Freely—open minded : 

Love me with thy loitering foot;— 
Hearing one behind it. 








Love me with thy voice, that turns 
Sudden faint above me ; 

Love me with thy blush that burns 
When I murmur “ Love me !” 


Love me with thy thinking soul— 
Break it to love-sighing ; 

Love me with thy thoughts that roll 
On through living—dying. 


Love me in thy gorgeous airs, 
When the world has crowned thee ! 
Love me, kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee. 


Love me pure, as musers do, 
Up the woodlands shady : 
Love me gaily, fast, and true, 

As a winsome lady. 


Through all hopes that keep us brave, 
Further off or nigher, 

Love me for the house and grave,— 
And for something higher. 


Thus, if thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 

I will love thee—half-a-year— 
As a man is able. 





STANZAS, 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Wuart time I wasted youthful hours, 
One of the shining winged powers 
Showed me vast cliffs, with crowns of towers. 


As towards that gracious light I bowed, 
They seemed high palaces and proud, 
Hid now and then with sliding cloud. 


He said, “ The labor is not small ; 

Yet winds the pathway free to all :-— 

Take care thou dost not fear to fall !” 
(Keepsake, 1851.) 





THE BULL-FIGHT, 
OR, THE STORY OF DON ALPHONSO DE MELOS AND THE 
JEWELLER’S DAUGHTER. 


[By Leigh Hunt, from the first number of his new Weekly 
Periodical | 


Don ALPHoxso DE MELos, a young gentleman 
of some five-and-twenty years of age, was the 
son of one of those titulados of Castile, more 
proud than rich, of whom it was maliciously 
said, that “ before they were made lords, they 
didn’t dine ; and afier they were made lords, 
they didn’t sup.” He was, however, a very 
good kind of man, not too poor to give his sons 
good educations; and of his second son, Al- 
phonso, the richest grandee might have been 
proud ; for a better or pleasanter youth, or one 
of greater good sense, conventionalism apart, 
had never ventured his life in a bull-fight, 
which he had done half a dozen times. He 
was, moreover, a very pretty singer; and it 
was even said, that he not only composed the 
music for his serenades, but that he wrote 
verses for them equal to those of Garcilaso. 
So, at least, thought the young lady to whom 
ae were sent, and who used to devour them 
with her eyes, till her very breath failed her, 
and she could not speak for delight. 

Poor, loving Lucinda! We call her poor, 
though she was at that minute one of the rich- 
est as well as happiest maidens in Madrid; and 
wes of her as a young lady, for such she 
was in breeding and manners, and as such the 
very grandees treated her, as far as they could, 
though she was only the daughter of a famous 
jeweller, who had supplied half the great 
people with carcanets and rings. Her father 
was dead: her mother too; she was under the 
care of guardians; but Alphonso de Melos 
had loved her more than a year; had loved her 
with a real love, even though he wanted her 
money; would, in fact, have thrown her money 
to the dogs, rather than have ceased to love 


fact of his passion. Their marriage was to 
take place within the month; and as the lady 
was so rich, and the lover, however noble 
otherwise, was only of the lowest or least 
privileged order of nobility (a class who had 
the misfortune of not being able to wear their 
hats in the king’s presence, unless his majesty 
expressly desired it), the loftiest grandees, who 
would have been but too happy to marry the 
lovely heiress had her father been anything but 
a merchant, thought that the match was not 
only pardonable in the young gentleman, but 
in a sort of way noticeable, and even in some 
measure to be smilingly winked at and encon- 
raged ; nay, perhaps, envied ; especially as the 
future husband was generous, and had a turn 
for making presents, and for sitting at the head 
of a festive table. Suddenly, therefore, ap- 
peared some of the finest emeralds and sap- 
phires in the world upon the fingers of counts 
and marquises, whose jewels had hitherto been 
of doubtful value: and no little sensation was 
made, on the gravest and most dignified of the 
old nobility, by a certain grandee, remarkable 
for his sense of the proprieties, who had dis- 
covered “serious reasons for thinking” that 
the supposed jeweller’s offspring was a natural 
daughter of a late prince of the blood. 

Be this as it may, Don Alphonso presented 


‘himself one morning, as usual, before his mis- 


tress, and after an interchange of transports, 
such as may be imagined between two such 
lovers, about to be joined for ever, informed 
her, that only one thing more was now remain- 
ing to be done, and then—in the course of 
three mornings—they would be living in the 
same house. 

“ And what is that ?” said Lucinda, the tears 
rushing into her eyes for excess of adoring 
happiness. 

“Only the bull-fight,” said the lover, affect. 
ing as much indifference as he could affect in 
anything when speaking with his eyes on hers. 
But he could not speak it in quite the tone he 
wished. 

“The bull-fight!” scarcely ejaculated his 
mistress, turning pale. “Oh, Alphonso! you 
have fonght and conquered in a dozen; and 
you will not quit me, now that we can be so 
often together? Besides—” And here her 
breath began already to fuil her. 


But Alphonso showed her, or tried to show 
her, how he must inevitably attend the bull- 
fight. Honor demanded it; custom ; every- 
thing that was expected of him; his mistress 
herself, who would otherwise despise him. 

His mistress fainted away. She fell, a 
death-like burden, into his arms. 

When she came to herself, she wept, en- 
treated, implored, tried even with pathetic 
gaiety to rally and be pleasant; then again 
wept; then argued, and for the first time in 
her life was a logician, pressing his hand, and 
saying, with a sudden force of conviction, 
“* But hear me ;” then begged again, then kissed 
him like a bride, reposed on him like a wife, 
did everything that was becoming and beauti- 
ful, and said everything but an angry word; 
nay, would have dared, perhaps, to pretend to 
say even that, had she’ thought of it; but she 
was not of an angry kind, or of any kind but 
the loving, and how was the thought to enter 
her head? Entire love is a worship, and can- 
not be angry. 

The heart of the lover openly and fondly 
sympathized with that of his poor mistress; 
and secretly, it felt even more than it showed. 
Not that Don Alphonso feared for consequen- 
ces, though he had not been without pangs and 
thoughts of ibilities, even in regard to 





her; such a tréasuré he had found in the véry 


these ; for, to say nothing of the dinger of the 
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sport in ordinary, the chief reason of his being 
unpersuadable in the present instance was a 
report that the animals to be encountered were 
of more than ordinary ferocity; so that the 
cavalleros who were expected to be foremost 
in the lists in general, now felt themselves to 
be particularly called on to make their appear- 
ance, at the hazard of an alternative too dread- 
ful for the greatest valor to risk. 

The final argument which he used with his 
mistress was, the very excess of that love, and 
the very position in which it stood at that bridal 


a thick mist about him. He gallops, amidst 
cries of men and women, frantiely around the 
square, like a racer, following ns followed by 
his tormentors; he tears the horses with his 
horns; he disembowels them; he tosses the 
howling dogs that are let loose on him; he 
leaps and shivers in the air like a very stag or 
goat. His huge body is nothing to him in the 
rage and miglit of his agony. 

For Alphonso, who had purposely got in his 
way to shorten his Lucinda’s misery (knowing 
her surely to be there, though he has never 


moment, to which he in vain ‘appealed. He | seen her), has gashed the bull across the eyes 


showed how it had ever and irremediably been 


the custom to estimate the fighter’s love by javelins furnished him by his attendants. Half 
_ blinded by the blood, and yet rushing at him, it 
would seem, with sure and final aim of his 
(dreadful head, the creature is just mee him, 
, when a blow from a negro who is helpi 

of the pages, turns him distractedly in that new 


the measure of hisco ; the more “apparent” 
the risk (for he pretended to laugh at any real 
danger), the greater the evidence of passion 
and the honor done to the lady; and so, after 
many more words and tears, the honor was to 
be p de accordingly, grievously against her 
will, and custom triumphed. Custom! That 
“ Jittle thing,” as the people called it to the 
philosopher. “That great and terrible thing,” 
as the philosopher justly thought it. To show 
how secure he was, and how securer still it 
would render him, he made her promise to be 
there; and she required very little asking, for 
a thought came into her head which made her 
pray with secret and sudden earnestness to the 
irgin; and the same thought enabled her to 
give him final looks, not only of resigned 
vingness, but of a sort of cheered composure ; 
for, now that she saw that there was no remedy, 
she would not make the worst of his resolve, 
and so they parted. 
How differently from when they met! and 
how dreadfully to be again brought together ! 
The day has arrived; the great square has 
been duly set out; the sand, to receive the blood, 
is spread over it; the barricades and balconies 
(the boxes) are all right; the king and his 
nobles are there; Don Alphonso and his Lu- 
cinda are there also; he, in his place in the 
square on horseback, with his attendants be- 
hind him, and the door out of which the bull is 
to come in front; she, where he will behold 
her before Jong, though not in the box to 
which he has been raising his eyes. All the 
gentlemen who are to fight the bulls, each in 
his turn, and who, like Alphonso, are dressed 
in black, with plumes of white feathers on their 
heads, and scarfs of different colors round the 
poy have ridden round the lists a quarter of 
an hour ago, to salute the ladies of their ac- 
quaintance, and all is still and waiting; the 
whole scene is gorgeous with tapestries, and 
gold, and jewels. It is a theatre in which 
pomp and pleasure are sitting in a thousand 
human shapes to behold a cruel spectacle. 
The trumpets sound ; crashes of other music 
succeed ; the door of the stable opens, and the 
noble creature, the bull, makes his appearance, 
standing still awhile, and looking as it were 
with aconfused composure before him. Some- 
times when the animal first comes forth, it 
rushes after the horseman who has opened the 
door, and who has rushed away from the mood 
in which it has shown itself. But the bull on 
this occasion was one that, from the very per- 
fection of his strength, awaited provoking. He 
soon has it. Light, agile footmen, who are there 
on purpose, vex him with darts and arrows gar- 
nished with paper set on fire. He begins by pur- 
suing them hither and thither, they escaping 
by all the arts of cloaks and hats thrown on 
the ground, and deceiving figures of pasteboard. 
n he is irritated extremely: he stoops his 
sullen head to toss; he raises it, with his eyes 
on fire, to kick and trample; he bellows, he 
rages, he grows mad. His breath gathers like 





with his sword, and pierced him twice with the 


ng one 


direction, and he strikes down, not the negro, 
but the youthful, and in truth wholly fright- 
ened and helpless page. The page, in falling, 
loses his cap, from which there flows a profu- 
sion of woman’s hair, and Alphonso knows it 
on the instant. He leaps off his horse, and 
would have shrieked, would have roared out 
with horror; but something which seemed to 
wrench and twist round his very being within 
him, prevented it, and ina sort of stitled and 
meek voice, he could only sobbingly articulate 
the word “Lucinda!” But in an instant he 
rose out of that self-pity into phrensy; he hacked 
wildly at the bull, which was now spinning 
as wildly round; and though the assembly 
rose, crying out, and the king bade the brute 
be despatched, which was done by a thrust in 
the spine by those who knew the trick (ah ! why 
did they not do it before ?) the a youth has 
fallen, not far from his Lueinda, gored alike 
with herself to death, though neither of them 
yet expiring. 

As recovery was pronounced hopeless, and 
the deaths of the lovers close at hand, the 
were both carried into the nearest house,and laid, 
as the nature of the place required, on the same 
bed. And, indeed, as it turned out, nothin 
could be more fitting. Great and sorrowfu 
was the throng in the room: some of the 
greatest nobles were there, and a sorrowing 
message was brought from the king. Had the 


‘overs been princes their poor insensible faces | 


could not have been watched with greater pity 
and respect. 

At length they opened their eyes, one after 
the other, to wonder—to suffer—to discover 
each other where they lay—and to weep from 
abundance of wretchedness, and from the diffi- 
culty of speaking. They attem to make a 
movement towards each other, but could not 
even raise an arm. Lucinda tried to speak, 
but could only sigh and attempt to smile. 
Don Alphonso said at last, half sobbing, looking 
with his languid eyes on her kind and patient 
face——-* She does not reproach me, even 
now.” 

They both wept afresh at this, but his mis- 
tress looked at him with such unutterable love 
and fondness, making, at the same time, some 
little ineffectual movements of her hand, that 
the good old Duke de Linares said, “ She 
wishes to put her arm around him; and he too 
—see—his arm over her.” Tenderly, and with 
the softest caution, were their arms put accord- 
ingly ; and then, in spite of the'r anguish, the 
good duke said, “ Marry them yet.” And the 
priest opened his book, and as well as he could 
speak for sympathy, or they seem to answer to 
his words, he married them, and thus—in a 
few moments, from excess of mingled agony 
and jéy, with their arms on one another, and 





smiling as they shut their eyes—their spirits 
Hae away, and they died. : 





FINE ARTS. 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS, 


Few travellers visit Paris without going to 
see the Hotel Cluny, an old building in the 
Pays Latin, which, marvellously preserved 
through revolutions and improvements, has 
come down to our time a complete specimen 
of a mansion of some five centuries ago. It has 
been Speepnes by the French Government 
as a Museum of Medieval Art, and contains 
probably a wealthier collection of articles of that 
‘ign than is to be found in any other place. 
t abounds in rich massive oak furniture, the 
originals of the patterns so much in vogue at 
the present time in wealthy mansions. Its 
walls are hung with tapestry or stamped leather. 
Its tables are loaded with the bijouterie, the 
tiring pins, wimples, and fardingales of fair 
dames, all of the olden time. A_ new serial 
work, “ Le Moyen Age,” now publishing by M. 
Bailliére, in Fulton street, is among books what 
the Hotel Cluny is among the other “ Museés” 
of Paris—a complete reproduction of a by- 
gone time. By the high point of excellence to 
which polychromatie printing has been carried, 
we have each object presented in the engrav- 
ings in its exact original hues. The rich gold- 
smiths’ work is reproduced in gold and silver; 
the steel chased coffers, the nightly armor, 
glisten in their original brillianey ; while the 
old oak carvings are given in their rich brown 
hues, and the numerous pages from illuminated 
MSS. as well as specimens of colored glass are 
bright with the varied hues of the rainbow. 
The work is published in 250 weekly parts, 
183 of which are published. Each part con- 
tains eight pages of text, with wood cuts, and 
two plates the full size of the work, one 
printed in colors, the other plain, Among the 
subjects treated we may mention the Navy, 
with representations of old ships, &c., in- 
cluding a curious allegorical print of Columbus 
on his first voyage, a history of playing cards 
with colored fac similes. Armor, and the ordi- 
nary costume of different classes, beautifully 
illustrated by colored full len figures, 
colored glass and illuminated MSS. rly 
paintings, with two beautiful fac similes of 
works by Fra Angelico, the Jews in the Middle 
Ages, the Occult Sciences, and other articles in 
comprehensive catalogue phrase “too numerous 
to mention.” The letter press is by the most 
distinguished savans of the day, including 
Thierry, Michelet, Philaréte Chasles, and others 
of equal note. 

Another work for sale by M. Bailliére 
“L’Histoire des Peintres,” is the most perfect 
specimen of the excellence to which wood 
engraving has been carried, which has yet ap- 
peared. It is divided into parts, each contain- 
ing eight quarto pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated with some six or seven engravings. 
Each part is usually devoted to a single artist, 
containing his biography, criticisms on his works, 
a catalogue of his principal paintings, and the 
public or private collections in which they are 
to be found. A portrait of each artist is given, 
with a fac-simile of his signature. In the case 
of artists of great eminence the biographies 
sometimes extend to two or three parts. 

The illustrations are in all cases selected 
from the artist’s best works, and some of the 
finest paintings in the world have already been 
reproduced. Among these is a fine woodcut of 
the chef d’euvre of Rembrandt, the Night 
Watch. In the illustrations of this painter the 
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effect of his etchings is admirably imitated on 
k. 

they ads and Teniers are also included in 

the parts already published. One of the illus- 

trations of the former PF acanare drew the prize 

at a recent French Indusirial Exposition for 

the best specimen of wood engraving. 

Thus far in the publication of the work a 
greater space has been devoted to the Freneh 
school than seems appropriate, but this is to 
be expected in a French ublication. Among 
these artists we have Géricault with a fine 
representation of his terrible Wreck of the 
Medusa, in the Louvre, and in a less elevated 
sphere of art the grotesque caricatures by 
Chardin of the “ Anglais 4 Paris,” the swarm 
which filled the gay capital on the downfall of 
Napoleon. . 

We must not omit to commend the beauti- 
ful reproductions of the landscapes of Claude. 

This work is sold here at the very low price 
of 25 cents a part, and the publication is so 
arranged as to be collected into volumes ac- 
cording to schools, so that the lover of art may 
turn to the engraving of a favorite picture as 
readily as to an article in his encyelopedia. 


FINE ART GOSSIP. 


The Boston Traveller describes a statue of 
«“ The Dying Indian Chief,” just completed by Mr. 
Stephenson at Charlestown: The figure, of the 
size of life, represents a noble specimen of the 
North American Indian, who has received a 
death wound in his side, and has fallen upon his 
right knee, with his left leg projected forward, and 
resting on the foot. The head is bowed, and the 
agonies of death are expressively stamped upon 
the countenance. The right arm has fallen, al- 
most powerless, the hand resting upon the ground, 
and just relaxing its grasp of the arrow which it 
has withdrawn from the deadly wound ; while the 
remaining strength of the right arm is employed 
in preventing the reluctant fall of tne proud but 
stricken Chief. The form and features are per- 
fectly characteristic, and the whole presents a fine 
idea of the North American Indian. Anatomical- 
ly speaking, the figure is formed with extraordi- 
nary accuracy and artistic skill. ‘The muscles, the 
veins, the natural action of every limb and of every 
part of the body, in the positions into which they 
are thrown by the effect of the fatal wound, are 
marked with great perfection. The statue has 
been worked from a block of white marble from 
the new quarry Iately opened in Vermont, which 
has been pronounced by eminent judges even su- 
perior to the best from italy. It is to be sent to the 
London exhibition as a specimen of American 
art. 

The Society of Artists and friends of Art incor- 
porated last Winter under the name of the “ New 
England Art-Union,” have taken a room in Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, and their collection already 
embraces a number of meritorious works. The 
Gallery is open to the public. Subscribers are en- 
titled to an Engraving and a chance of obtaining 
a prize at the annual distribution. ‘The plan of 
the Society is somewhat different from that of 
other Art Unions; subscribers obtaining a prize 
have liberty to select from the Gallery or order a 
picture from a resident American artist, at their 
option, 

Mr. Doyte, the best artist of Punch, denies 
that his secession from that popular periodical, in 
consequence of its decided course in the “ No 
Popery” agitation, was taken at the instigation of 
his father confessor ; it was “a sense of common 
propriety ” that compelled him to resign the con- 
nexion. The Tablet says that Cardinal Wiseman 
has written, with his own hand, to the young art- 
ist, to thank him for this proof of his pious obe- 
dience. 

Mr. Wytp's fifty-six feet globe, which was 
spoken of for the Exhibition, it is now said is likely 
to be erected in Leicester square to the great relief 


A purchaser of one of Etty’s Sketches stretched 
on a frame, has found underneath the paper an oil 
painting, one of the artist’s most finished portraits. 
It is said that Etty at times ured his paintings in 
this way, and amateurs are on the look out for a 
lost portrait of Edwin Landseer which has myste- 
riously disappeared. 

Galignani states that the municipal council of 
Falaise have just revived a project long since start- 
ed of erecting an equestrian statue to William the 
Conqueror, by means of subscriptions to be opened 
throughout all Normandy. ‘This monument is to 
be composed of the colossal equestrian statue in 
bronze of the illustrious duke king, elevated on a 
rich pedestal of Roman architecture, ornamented 
with figures representing the six dukes of the an- 
cient province. 

The King of Bavaria has formed the gigantic 
| design of causing to be executed a series of pic- 
‘tures on subjects derived from the annals of all 
| times and all nations—the whole being destined to 
| form a sort of pictorial universal chronology. 
| ‘The sculptor Kalide at Berlin has just finished 
_a statue of a Bacchante on a lion for the London 

exhibition. 

Geyer and Guterbecke have just returned to Ber- 
lin from a ten years’ tour through Europe and the 
East. The first brings his portfolios full of sketches 
from France, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Egypt, 
&c., and the Jatter has a rich variety of genre pic- 
tures from the same regions. They have estab- 
lished themselves for the present in Berlin. 


Much has been said of the Art expenses of ex- 
King Louis of Bavaria, and a great deal of fault 
has always been found with him for his Javish 
expenditure upon the capital and its adornments, 
while the country suffered. But the Munich 
Gazette states that during the 23 years of his 
reign he spent only about 11,000,000 gulden— 
that is, some $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 in works 
of art. It was thus divided: Buildings 8.390,- 
776 gulden; sculpture and painting, 1,465,391 ; 
glass coloring, 333,551; furniture, &c. 655,- 
672, and et ceteras 753,150. The famous Wal- 
halla cost 2,162,942; the royal palace, &c., 
2,157,428. 

In Milan the present exhibition of pictures 
comprises 428 Paintings and Sculptures, the 
work of 176 Artists, among whom are many 
Germans. 








THE DRAMA. 
Brovenam’s Lyceum.—The new house of en- 
tertainment, in Broadway, near Broome street, 
opened last Monday evening, under the 
management of the proprietor, Mr. John 
Brougham, and the stage direction of Mr. 
Lynne, to a crowded audience. The house 
itself is of agreeable size and arrangement ; 
well disposed in its space, easy of access, com- 
manding a clear view of the performances from 
every part, and cheerfully embellished with 
lattice-work, lamps, painted ceiling, and a drop 
curtain view of a home scene on the Hudson, 
A clever trifle, entitled Brougham & Co., in- 
troduced the array of performers, who were 
successively received with a warm welcome, 
fairly discriminated as to the relative degree of 
favor each is accustomed to enjoy with New 
York audiences. When Mrs. Vernon, Miss 
Mary Taylor, Mrs. Brougham, Mr. Geo. Loder, 
Messrs. rougham and Lynne, Mr. John Owens, 
Mr. Dunn, with Mr. Phillips and others to be 
found in the bill, are referred to, it may be 
easily understood that there was desert to war- 
rant a hearty reception. The new face of 
Mrs. M'Gill; the well known presentment of 
Mr. George Loder, joining in from the head of 
the orchestra ; Mr. Palmer enacting one of the 
audience from the Parquette ; the new dan- 
seuse from Paris, M’lle Ducy Barre, with the 
unusual gift (in a danseuse) of a lady-like and 





of the Crystal Palace. 


intelligent countenance; we have here ample 





material both for a present and future of winter 
evenings’ enjoyment. With activity and dis- 
cretion the Lyceum cannot fail to be a prosper- 
ous enterprise. The general direction of t 
house, from the box-ottice, under Mr. Corbyn, 
was, as might have been readily guaranteed, 
everything that courtesy, promptitude, and 
mature experience could insure. 

“Marrigp an Actress” (by J. M. Field, 
Esq.) has been the novelty at Burton’s; a 
Five-act Comedy indicating cleverness, stage 
knowledge, and salient in many places, with 
unmistakable smartness and point. The plot is 
ingenious ; many of the characters have strong 
capabilities of effect ; the retired Butcher, with 
a new phase of drunkenness, capitally render- 
ed by Mr. Burton; the neat-featured Quaker- 
ess, by Mrs. Russell ; the Actress, with great 
truth and feeling, by Miss Weston ; the Board- 
ing-house Keeper, a chilling daguerreotype, 
by Mrs. Hughes; and the Old Merchant, 

| Chronic, by Mr. Blake. Mr. Johnston, one of 
| the readiest performers at this house, labored 
with a part not sufficiently developed, though 
very effective in the idea. Altogether, the new 
Comedy is, in dialogue and character, one of 
the best, which, on our side of the water, has 
been furnished to the stage, and has the saving 
merit of a vein of originality in the selec- 
tion of persons and situations which we have 
observed in all of Mr. Field’s productions. 

At the Bruapway, one of the best dancers 
of the day, M’lle Franck, although she has not 
secured audiences equal to her merit, has con- 
firmed the impression she had originally made. 
The public do not seem disposed to render jus- 
tice to the management for its good qualities, 
for we have, at that house, another illustration 
of popular or critical caprice, in the neglect of 
the sisters Gougenheim, who, in the after-pieces, 
have shown a grace, skill, and vivacity, which, 
at some moment of the shining of a happier 
star, would have led them on the high road 
to fame and fortune. Aciresses, however, 
like revengeful gentlemen in melodramas, 
must, it would seem, “ bide their time.” 





DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


The Illustrated London News accompanies this 
notice of Mr. Macready’s Richard II. with a cha- 
racteristic engraving, representing the king's action 
in contemplating his face in the mirror, which suc- 
ceeds that burst of passion— 

“Oh, that | were a mockery king of snow, 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 
To melt myself away in water drops!" 

“The great theatrical event of the week has 
been the production, on Monday, of Shakspeare’s 
historical play of ‘ Richard the Second.’ The 
least dramatic of Shakspeare’s plays, it is one of 
the most poetic. Sentiment and diction are called 
in as substitutes for character and action. The 
secnes throughout want one element of tragedy— 
they are inspired with Pity, but not with Terror. 
The experiment is powerfully made, but serves 
»only the more to establish the conclusion that Pity 
alone is insufficient to support an effective drama. 
Notwithstanding the delinquency of the hero, the 
passion of Pity was never more strongly excited. 
The sudden fall of the king trom power to de- 
pendence is an incident so skilfully managed by the 
poet, that it smites and pierces the heart strongly 
and deeply. As acted by Macready it afflicted us 
with a distress poignant to the utmost point of en- 
durance. If in this scene the poet was marvellous, 
the actor was admirable. 

“ Since the days of Edmund Kean, the tragedy 
of ‘ Richard IL’ has not been witnessed in London ; 
and Mr. Macready appears in it to us for the first 
time, though he has, we believe, frequently per- 
formed it in the provinces. Wanting in interest as 
the drama itself is, we are grateful for the opportu- 
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remarkably well suited to his genius and style- 
The recklessness and arrogance of the spendthrift 
and unscrupulous monarch—his boundless confi- 
dence in the divine prerogative—his right royal 
method of thinking on all occasions, even when 
acting wrongfully—his filial love and reverence for 
his native soil—his exultation on returning to it— 
his pride, his dejection, his humiliation—his grief, 
aod wrath, and utter destitution—all these phases 
of character were alternately depicted by Mr. 
Macready with wonderful force and precision. 
Clear it was that he had given to the character the 
most profound study, and exhausted on it all the 
resources of his histrionic talent. We should much 
regret if the want of theatrical elements in the ac- 
tion of the tragedy should abridge its run. The 
one character, acted as it is, ought to command the 
town for many representations.” 





FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
pay. 
Tue New England Festival of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, called forth, at its celebration in this city 
the other day, some dinner-table speeches of more 
than the usual interest, from Daniel Webster, the 
Rev. Mr. Bellows, and Sir Henry Bulwer. Mr. 
Bellows gave this illustration of the political ser- 
mons of Thanksgiving Day: “The clergy are the 
lungs of the country, whose business it is to bring 
the breath of the country into contact with the 
truth and the wisdom of the word of God.” Mr. 
Webster, in addition to the staple topics of eulogy, 
threw a fresh perfume on the violet at sight of a 
confectionery model on the table of the May 
Flower. “Gentlemen,” said he, “ we are now two 
hundred and thirty years from that yreat event. 
There is the May Flower (pointing to a small 
figure of a ship, in the form of confectionery, that 
stood before him). There is a little resemblance, 
but a correct one, of the May Flower. Sons of 
New England ! there was, in ancient times, a ship 
that carried Jason to the acquisition of the Golden 
Fleece. There was a flag ship at the battle of 
Actium which made Aveustus C.zsar master of 
the world. In modern times there have been flag 
ships which have carried Hawkins, and Hows, and 
Newson, on the other continent, and which have 
earried Hutt, and Decatur, and Stewart on this, 
to triumph. What are they all, what are they all, 
in the chance of remembrance among men, to that 
little bark—the May Flower—which reached these 
shores! Yes, brethren of New England, yes! 
That May Flower was a flower of perpetual 
bloom! (Cheers.) Its verdure stands the melting 
blasts of summer and the chilling winds of autumn. 
It will defy winter. It will defy all climate and 
all time, and will continue to spread its petals to 
the world and exhale an ever living odor and fra- 
grance, to the ‘ latest syllable of recorded time.’ ” 
The arrival of the Oriental at London, one of 
the fleet of clipper built ships sent out from this 
port to the Pacific, in ninety-eight days at Canton, 
has, with the success of Collins’s steamers, opened 
the eyes of John Bull to the necessity of maritime 
enterprise. The Times thus recognizes this great 
commercial feature of the age: “ Everything now 
conspires to render speed as indispensable to suc- 
cess on sea as on land. By the aid of steam we 
have intelligence within two months from every 
considerable port in the world, excepting only our 
own Australian colonies. In the third week of 
October we had Californian newspapers of Sept. 1. 
Notwithstanding the immense cost of our postal 
communications with the West Indies, Central 
America, and the Pacific, the Americans are able 
to anticipate them so far that the news brought by 
the West India packets is generally some days ovt 
of date. By the electric telegraph intelligence is 
conveyed almost instantaneously between Boston 
and New. Orleans, ‘ beating time’ by half an hour. 
The completion of the continental railroads will 
soon shorten the journey between London and 
Alexandria ; and there is at length some hope that 
the journey between Bombay and the two other 
Presidencies will be measured by hours. But the 


quicker the conveyance of intelligence and of tra- 
vellers, the quicker too must be the conveyance of 
goods. At all events, the more certain is the 
swifter conveyance to take away all profit from the 
slower. Just at this time, when Atlantic steamers 
multiplying every year, railroads increasing by a 
thousand miles per annum in the New and the Old 
World, and the electric telegraph, seem to quicken 
the pace and the pulse of the world ; the discovery 
of California drives the competition up to fever 
heat, and for a time threatens to put the United 
States at the head of the universal competition. 
There is no doubt that it will draw into this new 
and almost miraculous opening much of that 
enterprise which has lately been rewarded with 
wonderful results nearer home. We have several 
times had to direct our attention to the fresh and 
fresh lines of steamers on the American rivers and 
lakes, to vast additional lengths of canal, and the 
endless ramifications of the railway system; as 
also to the new manufactures introduced wherever 
an opening offered. The rapid increase of popula- 
tion in the States, augmented by an annual immi- 
gration of near three hundred thousand from these 
isles, is a fact that forces itself on the notice and 
the interest of the most inobservant and incurious. 
All these promise to develope the resources of the 
States to such an extent as to compel us to a com- 
petition as difficult as it is unavoidable. We must 
run a race with our gigantic and unshackled rival. 
We must set our long-practised skill, our steady 
industry, and our dogged determination, against his 
youth, ingenuity, and ardor. It is the father who 
runs a race with his son. A fell necessity con- 
strains us, and we must not be beat. Let our ship- 
builders and their employers take warning in 
time.” 

The young and beautiful Countess Dembinski, 
who came to this country in July last, with her 
husband, who is now honestly and nobly support- 
ing himself by selling cigars in Nassau street, next 
door to the office of the Evening Post, was born 
of a noble family. It is somewhat singular, that 
while foreigners are so much caressed in our fash- 
ionable circles, this very Jovely and accomplished 
woman should receive uo attention whatever.— 
(Evening Post.) 

It does not so strike us. The lady, however 
highly born, however lovely and accomplised, has 
done nothing to make her the cynosure of eyes 
which see only through*the glass of fashion. She 
has never obtruded herself on public notice—has 
never eloped—has committed no breach of decorum 
and challenged admiration for it, on the ground 
of her rank—she has lived the life of a true-hearted 
woman :—what is there in this calculated to attract 
the attention, or enlist the sympathy of “ fashionable 
circles ?” 

The Count, her husband, presents but another 
instance of the capricious fickleness of popular 
philanthropic lion-hunting. ‘Thoogha young man, 
he was among the most effective and devoted de- 
fenders of his country in her late struggle, and 
sacrificed everything, rank, position, fortune, and 
employment, in his patriotic devotion to her rights. 
He is an accomplished practical eugineer,—able 
to discharge all the duties of that profession ; and 
yet on reaching this country, as an exile, seeking a 
subsistence for himself and his family, he is com- 
pelled to open a Cigar Shop as the only feasible 
method of accomplishing his purpose. We wish 
that some of our railroad or other corpoiations 
that have need of such services, could give him an 
engagement where his duties would be more con- 
genial to his tastes ; but if this cannot be, we hope, 
at all events, that he will be abundantly successful 
in selling cigars.—(Courier and Enquirer.) 

The following is a portion of M. Guizot’s pre- 
face to the new edition of his work on Washing- 
ton:—It was under the monarchy, almost in 
the midst of the councils of King Louis Philippe, 
that I rendered homage to Washington—to the 
foundation of a great Republic by a great man. 
In re-publishing it to-day, a feeling of profound 
sadness comes over me. 

“ The more I behold, the more I remain con- 





vinced that the Republic, a noble form of govern- 
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ment, is the most difficult and most dangerous of 
governmenis. It is a form of government which 
demands from Providence the most rare and favor- 
able circumstances, and from society itself the 
greatest harmony, wisdom, and virtue. And even 
then it exposes society to many risks, and chances 
numerous. 

“ The United States were a new society which 
had not suffered stormy and divers transforma- 
tions—which did not bear the yoke of a long past 
—which had nothing to destroy when it had a 
government to create. That young society was 
not surrounded by rivals, scarcely by neighbors. 
Immensity of free space was spread before it, open 
to the wants and to the passions of man. Fora 
long time in its internal affairs it had possessed and 
practised the Republican form of government. It 
only knew Monarchy by name, beyond the ocean, 
as a respected domination, rather than a necessary 
and extant power. When it commenced a strug- 
gle against that power, it was to resist iniquitous 
pretensions, to defend its rights—legal rights of 
old standing. The citizens of that society, rich 
and poor, enlightened or ignorant, were nearly 
unanimous in favor of a republican form of go- 
vernment. They were Christians in heart as well 
asin name. At the moment they broke with their 
king, they lived in humility before God, the King 
of kings. 

“It was thus that the Republic of the United 
States was founded. And in despite of so many 
advantages, if it had been placed in our hemisphere 
instead of its own, compressed between the great 
States of Europe instead of expanding itself freely 
like its rivers in its forests and its plains, the 
doubt is warranted whether it could have been 
founded, and could live peaceful and glorious as it 
has lived. 

“ To-day France is undergoing the unexpected 
experiment, with a constitution which would cause 
disorder in the best regulated society ; of that form 
of government, which America selected from her 
free choice, according to her natural inclinations, 
adapted to the unexampled situation accorded to 
her from on high. Will the Republic of 1848 
attain the destinies of the Republic of Washing- 
ton? This isthe question which is now under dis- 
cussion. The Republic has had a fair trial. Not- 
withstanding its origin, men of every shade of 
opinion entrenched themselves behind it as behind 
a rampart for their common defence, and for the 
defence of society in general against its mortal 
enemies. The Republic exists in the name and in 
the interests of that order which it has destroyed. 
It had no right to expect such good luck. Will 
it turn it to account! Will it know how, with 
perseverance, to practise a firm policy of conser- 
vation and reconstruction? France invokes it! 
It suffices not for the foundation of a government 
that it daily saves society from destruction ; it 
must deliver society from the daily fear of perish- 
ing, and open to it the prospect of a long and 

existence. I speak neither of liberty nor 
glory. I hope, however, that France will not learn 
to dispense with either. Guizor. 

Au Val Richer, Oct., 1850, 











VARIETIES. 


FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


Sermon vs. Dinnen.—A minister having preach- 
ed a very long sermon, as was his custom, some 
hours after asked a gentleman his opinion of it ; 
he replied, that “ "twas good, but that it had spoil- 
ed a govuse worth two of it.” 

A Nosotosist.—During the late canvass ip 
Michigan, a surgeon-dentist was making an ex- 
cellent speech in one of the interior towns. A low 
fellow, belonging to the other party, interrupted 
him with the question, “ What do you ask to pull a 
tooth, doctor?” “I will pull all your teeth for 
a shilling, and your nose gratis,” replied the epeak- 
er.—Galt Reporter. 

A Coouness—When Semphin’s wife kicked 
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better not do that again ! _ If you do, it will cause 


a coolness.” 


Bistes anv Testaments.— Is them there 
bibles ?” asked a verdant specimen, of the clerk of 
the supreme court, as he pointed to a pile of blank 
records of wills. “No,” answered the clerk, 
« those are testaments.” 

Payine For Tuines.—One cannot bear to pay 
for articles, said Charles Lamb, he used to get for 
nothing. When Adam laid out his first penny for 
apples at some stall in Mesopotamia, | think it 
went hard with him, reflecting upon his old goodly 
orchard, where he had so many for nothing. 

A Marriage NeatLty AccompLisarp. —Lizst, 
the pianist, had taken a fancy to a jeweller’s 
daughter, and thus is the courtship deseribed : 

One morning the jeweller coming to the point 
with German frankness, said to Lizst, “ How do 
you like my daughter ?” 

“ She is an angel.” 

« What do you think of marriage ?” 

«| think so well of it, that I have the greatest 
possible inclination to try it.” 

« What would you say to a fortune of three mil- 
lions of franes ?” 

« T would willingly accept it.” 

“Well, we understand each other. My 
daughter pleases you; you please my daughter ; 
her fortune is ready—be my son-in-law.” 

« With all my heart.” 

The marriage was celebrated the following 
week. And this, according to the chronicles of 
Prague, is a true account of the marriage of the 
great pianist Lizst. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Amone the earliest and pleasantest recollections of 
the present younger generation of book-buyers is 
the name of Mr. Georce F. Apriance and the 
Arcade, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: then lifting 
his tent we find him striking his stakes in the 
«“ News Hut,” Bowery, New York: another re- 
move, and he has for a roof the Astor House, with 
Messrs. Sherman & Co. for Partners ; and there 
they will extend the hospitality of the counter 
cheerfully to all comers, Greek or Turk, citizen or 
stranger, man, woman, and boy, all day long, and 
some time after sundown besides, with an infinite 
stock of books, annual, monthly, weekly ; note 
paper, writing paper, and all the other provisions of 
an amply-stocked book store. We readily give 
our good word to Messrs. Adriance, Sherman & 
Co., for the New Year. 

Kernot, Broadway, this side of Bleecker street, 
has established a little book-temple, where many 
scholars and cultivated men and women will find 
their idols handsomely enshrined. The store is 
worth a visit merely for its order, arrangement, and 
the neat array of binding in which the popular 
authors are presented. There is also a Catalogue 
to be had there which enlightens the public as to 
Mr. Kernot’s possessions and capabilities in an 
original and mirthful fashion. 

Messrs, Appteron & Co. have just issued “ The 
Mother’s Recompense,” by Grace Aguilar ; a se- 
quel to “ Home Influence,” by the same author. 
lt is printed from the author’s proof sheets, and, 
the first part having been a great favorite with the 
public, a large edition has, we believe, been already 
disposed of. 

> Mr. C. W. James, No. 1 Harrison street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
for the Western States, assisted by J. R. Surru, 
J.T. Denr, Jason Taynorn, J. W. Arnmstrone, 
Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, Dr. Josnva Waps- 
worta, ALexanper R. Laws, A. J. Suiney. 

i? Mr. Henry M. Lewis, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for Ata- 
BAMA and ‘T’ennessee, assisted by B. B. Brerr. 

i> Mr. Israzu LE. James, No, 182 South Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, is our General Travelling 
Agent, for the Sovursern and Sovrn-Wesrenn 
States, assisted by Wu. H. Werp, Jonn Cortins, 
James Degrinc, A. Kirk Weturneron, E. A. 
Evans, James Ciarx, P. Locxer, and Jos. Burrow. 
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or, the Meeting of the Wavs at the Catholic 


FROM THE 2lsT DECEMBER TO THE 41u oF | Church. 4th Book. Fp.8vo pp. 382,58. Craik (G. L.j)—The 


JANUARY. 


Allin (Abby).—Home Ballads: A book for New Eng 
landers. j|2mo. pp. 238 (Boston, James Munroe & Co.) 

Allin (Abby) —Kriss Kringle’s Chiistmas Book. I2mo. 
pp. 80 (Boston, James Munroe & Co.) 

Aguilar (Grace).—The Mother's Recompense; A Sequel 
to Home Influence. 12mo. pp. 499 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

A Winter in Madeira and a Sammer in Spain and 
Florence. 1 vol, 12mo. pp. 377 (New York, William 
Holdredge). 

Bell (Robert).—The Ladder of Gold. An English Story. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp 2!6 (New York, W. F. Burgess). 

Benedict (E. U.)—An Address delivered at the First Anni- 
versary of the Free Academy of the City of New York, 
July 24, 1850 (New York, W. C. Bryant & Co., Prin- 
ters 


). 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.)—A Guide to the Scientific Knowledge 
of Things Familiar. 18mo. pp. 426. 

Butler (Mrs. Caroline H )—The Little Messenger Birds ; 
or, The Chimes of the Silver Bells. 1 vol. 12m. pp. 171 
(Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Cousin Hatty’s Hymns and Twilight Stories. 
116 (Baston, Crosby & Nichols). 

Crowe (Mrs. Catharine).—Light aod Darkness ; or, Myste- 
ries of Life. 8vo. pp. 205 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Country Scenes and Characters; or. Life in the Village. 
J6ino, pp. 102 (Boston, Phillips & Sampson). 

Experiences of Kichard Taylor. 8vo. pp. 8! (Boston, Liv- 
ing Age Office). 

Fales (W. R.), The Portsmouth Cripple. Memoir of. 18mo. 
pp. 151. (Phila., Lindsay & Biukiston.) 

Grace Greenwood.—History of My Pets, illustrated. 18m0. 
pp. 109. (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields.) 

Grimes (J. 8.)—Phreno-Geology. ‘The Progressive Crea- 
tion of Man, &c = 12mo. pp. 121. (James Manrve & Co., 
Boston.) 

Goethe.—Iphigenia in Tauris. A Drama, in five acts. 
Translated from the German by G. F. Adier, A.M. 1 
vol. 12mo, pp. 155. (New York, 1). Appleton & Co.) 

Godwin (Parke).—Vala; a Mythological Tale. 4to. pp. 
52. (G. P. Putnam.) 

Goodrich (8. G.)—Poems. 12mo pp. 144. (Putnam.) 

Hall (Newman.)—The Christian Philosopher Trinmphing 
over Death: a Narrative of the Life of the Inte William 
Gordon. By Newman Hall, B.A. 12mo. pp. 203. (Phi- 
ladelphia, Henry Longstreth ) 

Humboldt (M. Von)—Religious Thoughts and Opinions. 
12mo. pp. 171. (Boston, Crosby & Nichols.) 

Hack (Marie) —Winter Evenings ; or, Tales of Travellers. 
l2mo, pp. 438. (G. 8. & D. Appleton.) 

Knox (Juha )—Crumbs from the Land o’ Cakes. 12mo. 
pp 192. (Boswon, Gould & Lincoln.) 

Lord (John C.)—Lectures on the Progress of Civilization 
and Government, and other subjects. I2mo. pp. 215. 
(Baffale, George H. Derby & Co.) 

Lossing (Benson J.)—Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tien. No, X. (larper & Brothers.) 

Marston of Dunovan. 8vo. pp. 97. (Boston, Living Age 
Office.) 

Milton (John).—Poetical Works, edited by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. 8vo. pp. 858. (G. 8. Appleton.) 

New Dido (The); an Honest Laugh at Honest People 
No. 1, 12mo. pp. 24 (H. Kernot). 

Olive: a Novel. By the Author of * The Ogilvies.” 1 
vol. pp. 140 (Harper & Bros.) 

Pardon (Geo F )-- The Universal Picture Gallery; cow: 
prising Engravings trom the Works of the Best Mas- 
ters.’ 4to. (Willoughby & Co., London and New 


16mo. pp. 


York). 

Perkins (J. H.)—Memoir and Writings. Edited by W. H. 
Channing. 2 vols. I2mo. pp. 527, 502 (Boston, Crosby 
& Nichols). 

Reynard, the Fox.—Historie. 
Quiet George.” 
New York). 

Roe (A. 3.)—To Love and to be Loved: a Story. 
{2imo. pp. 190 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Seobie’s Canadian Almanac for the Year 1851. 8vo, pp. 84 
(Toronto, Hugh Scobie). 

Storrs (R. 8.) —The Obligation of Man to Obey the Civil 
Law: a Thanksgiving Discourse, 8vo. pp. 44 (New- 
man & Co.) 

The Family and Ship Companion; being 2 Compendium 
of Domestic Medicine, Surgery, and Materia Medica; 
with Directions for the Diet and Manngement of the 
Sick-room. 1 vol. Imo. pp. 416 (Phila, Lindssy & 
Biakiston). 

Willard (L.)—Celebrated Saloons, by Madame Guy ; and 
Parisian Letters, by Madame Girardin. Trans. from 
the French. I®mo pp. 260 (Crosby & Nichols). 

Willis (N. P.)—Memoranda of the Life of Jenny Lind. 
12mo. pp. 238 (Phila., R. E. Peterson). 

Yeoman (T. 8.. M.1.)—Consumption of the Lungs, or 
Decline. 12mo. pp. 103 (Boston, James Munroe & Co.) 


“Done into English by 
l6mo. (Willoughby & Co., London and 


1 vol. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 16TH OF NOVEMBER TO THE 21ST OF 
DECEMBER. 

Bagster's New Blank-paged Bible, cloth, £15s. Baker. 
(W. R.)—Onr State Church. I2mo. pp. 250, cloth, 3s. 
Batharst: or, Church, State, and Country, as they were. 
A Novel. 3 vols. post 8ve. pp. 960, bds. 31s.6d. Beaven 
(J.j—Elements of Natural Theology. 12mo, pp. 246, et 5s. 
Bickersteth (R.)—Bible Landmarks. Four sermons. 12mo. 
pp. 134, cloth, 2s. 6d. Blackburn, (J.)—Nineveh > its Rise 
and Rain, 12mo. pp. 246. cloth, 5s, Browne (R. W.)—A 
Selection from the Classical Examimation Papers of King's 
College, London. Browning (E B.)—Poems. 2 vols 
12mo. pp. 870. cloth, 16s Burnett (C. M.)—Philosophy ot 





Spirits in Relation to Matter. 8vo. pp. 32, eloth, 9s. 


| Romance of the Peerage. Vol 4, post 8vo. pp. 4.2, el. 10s. 6d. 
Froriep (R.)—On the Thera peutic Application of Electro- 
Magnetism in the Treatment of Rheumatic and Paralytic 
Affections. By Robert Froriep. Trans. by R. M. Law- 
rance, M.D. Svo. pp. 206, cloth, 6s,’6d. Galloway (R.)— 
A Manus! of Qualitative Analysis. Post 8vo. pp 130. el. 
4s. Head (F. B.)—The Defenceless State of Great Britain. 
Post 8vo pp. 426, bds. 12s, History of the War of the 
Sicilian Vespers. By the Earl of Ellesmere. 3 vols. post 
| 8vo pp. 1010, el. 34s. Gd. Kitte (J.)—Sefipture Lands de- 
scribed. Lilustrated by a Biblical Atlas. 8q. pp. 300 cl.; 
| plain. Se. ; cold, 7s. 6d. Lamia: a Confession. 3 vols. 
| post Sve, pp 5x0, bds. 21s, Leask (W )—The Last Ene- 
| my, and the Sure Defence. I8mo. pp. 174, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
| Marston (J. W.)—Philip of France and Marie‘de Méranie. 
8vo. pp. 96, sewed, 2s. bd. Merryweather (FP. 8.)—Glim- 
| merings in the Dark ; or. Lights and Shadows of the Olden 
| Time. Post 8vo. pp. 342. cloth, 7s. 6d. Nathelie. A Tale. 
By Julia Kavanagh. 3 vols. post &vo. pp. 940, bids. 31s. 6d, 
| Olive. A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp, 1022, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
| Percival (W.)—Tweive Lectures on the Form and Action 
jof the Horse  8vo. pp. 226, engravings, cloth, 12s. 
| Poole (T. E.)—Life, Seeuery, and Customs in Sierra Leone 
jand the Gambia, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 632, cloth, Qs. 
| Preston (1'.)—Makamat; or, Rhetorical Anecdotes of 
Al Hariri of Basra. ‘Trans. from the Arabic. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 520, cloth, 18s.; lurge paper, 25s. Sermons, by G. 
Croly, C. Gooch, C, Gutch, W. W. How, Bp. of London, 
H. Thompson, A. Watson. Sowerby (fH )—Popular 
Mineralogy. Square, pp. 356, colored plates, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Swan (T.)—Lectures on the Existence and Attributes of 
the Divine Being. 12m0. pp. 270, cloth. 3s. 6d. Tales 
and Sketches. Ry the Hon. Mrs. Norton. The English 
Sketch Book. By the Rev. W. Pitt Scargill. Square, 
pp. 300, cloth, 3s. 6d. Wilson (W. P.)—A Treatise on 
Dynamics. 8vo. pp. 182, boards, 9s. 6d. 





LAW REPORTS. 
EXCHEQUER REPORTS (Welsby, Hurlstone, and Gor- 
don). Vol. 4, Part 3. 7s. 6d. 
NOTES of Cases in the Ecclesiastical and Maritime 
Courts. Vol. 7, Part 18.2s 61. 
PRACTICE CASES (Lowndes, &c.’. Vol. 1, Part 3, 11s. 


FOR 1851. 
(Commencing with the first week in January.) 
THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Tuts Popular Journal, the first and only one of its 
kind successfully established in the United States, 
is especially devoted to the interests of the Reapine 
Pus.ic. 

Its Leavers embrace all subjects of general 
interest, handled in an independent style. 

Its Tanes anp Sxercues are by the best writers 
of our own country, or selected from choice 
foreign sources not generally accessible. 

Its Curonic.e or Passine Events is full and 
minute on all topics likely to interest the intelli- 
gent, embracing the LATEST INTELLIGENCE on all 
subjects of Lrrerature, Sctence, Arr, Music, 
Drama, Porunar Amusement anp Socran Cut- 
CHAT. 





Its Lirerary Norices aim at combining enter- 
tainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest 
exposition of every new book of value published. 

The Proceedings of the various Societies for 
Discovery on Researcn throughout the country, 
are regularly reported in its columns, 

It contains every week Lists of all Books pub- 
lished in this country, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
of valuable works published abroad and not re- 
printed here. This information cannot be ob- 
tained in any other single publication, and its 
value to att Reapers need not be dwelt upon. 

Its constant contributors are some of the most 
emiment authors of the country. 

It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly 
Journal inferior to none in America, in enlightened 
entertainment and efficiency. 

The Literary World contains from twenty to 
twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every Sa- 
turday, at $3 00 per annum, always in advance. 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Evirors anp Proprietors, 


157 Breadway, New York. 
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GUIDES DE LA CONVERSATION. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


* BELILENGER.—Phrases and Dialogues. 1 v. in-18. 


* BOSSUET.—French Word and Phrase Book. 1 vol. 
in-16. 


* BOLMAR.—Colloquial Phrases. 1 vol. in-18. 
* CHOUQUET.—Simple Phrase Book., 1 vol. in-16. 
* COLLOTT.—Dialogues and Conversations. 1 v. in-18. 
* DE PORQUET.—Parisian Phraseology. 1 v. in-12. 
Turning English Idioms into French. “ 
—— Key to English Idioms * 
* DE ROUILLON,—French Companion. 1 v. in-18. 
* HAWKES.—Conversations on Laly. 1 v. ia-12. 


® poe et Bac Guide to French Conversstion. 1 v. 
in-16. 


* PERRIN.—Colloquial Phrases. 








* American Editions.—Bound. 


* POPPLETON.—Manuel de Phrases. 1 v. in-18. 
(Bound.) 50 cents. 
ae 


SMITH, RONNA, OCHOA, ADLER-MESNARD et 
ROQUETE. 


ree aie Anglais. (Bound.) 1 v.in-32. 63 cents. 


Italien. “ “ oe “ 

as “ Anglais. (Bound.) 1 v. in-16. $1. 

“ Allemand, * 1 v. in-32. 63 cts. 

“ Espagnol. “ “ “ “ 

“ « Anglais-Italien. “ “  « gt 95. 

“ Allemand. “ “ “ “ “ 

“ “ “ “ Espa gnol- Portugais (6 
langues). (Bound) lv. in-16, $2. 





WITCOMB, ZIRARDINI, PARDAL et MOURA. 


Francnis- Anglais (Bound.) 1 v. in-24, 50¢° 
* — Italien * so 
“ Allemand “ Lo “ & 
“ Espagnol & “ « 
9 Portugais “ « “ « 
“ — Angtlais, Allemand et Italien * “ 63¢. 
* ar Espagnol et Portuguis =“ “ou 
" “ “ — Angtais- Allemand 

(6 langues). 


(Bound.) 1 v in-16. 8c. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


jar 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


BY HIS NEPHEW, 


REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, 
AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 


By Proressor HENRY REED, 
IS IN PRESS, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY 


SHEET 


8, BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


n23 tf 


BOSTON. 








Handsome and Valuable Books. 





LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Illustrated Edition. In one splendid vol. imperial quarto, 
richly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with ten 
beautiful steel engravings by Finden. 





STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


New and Complete Edition, twelve vols. in six, crown 
octavo, extra cloth, or hulf morocco. 


LYNCH’S DEAD SEA EXPEDITION. 


In one large snd handsome octivo vol. extra cloth, with 
thirty maps and plates, beautifully executed. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete f{lastrated Edition, in one very handsome vol. 
extra cloth, or white calf, with beautiful plates. 


DON QUIXOTE, ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In two handsome volumes, crown octavo, extra 
cloth, or half moocco. with several 
hundred illustrations. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Eighth Edition, in one very handsome !®mo. vol. crimson 
extra cloth, gilt se with beautiful colored 
lates, 


CAMPBELL’S CHANCELLORS 


or Exotanp. in seven very neat volumes, crown octavo, 
extra cloth. 














ROGERS’S POEMS. 


Mlastrated Edition. In one very handsome volume imp. 
8vo. extra cloth, or white calf, with beautiful 
stee! plates. 


THE BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS. 


J0 one very handsome volume royal 18mo, extra crimsvn 
d2atf cloth, with over four bundred woodcuts. 








HENRY KERNOT, 


633 BROADWAY, 
Has Just Published 
NO. L.. OF 


THE NEW DIDO; 


AN 


Honest Laugh at “ Honest’ People. 


d23 3t Price 124 cents. 


= NGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues tw carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who muy faver him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 151 Fatton = 
jy20 3m New York 











LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), ° 3s 53 
One Square (eighteen —~ . ° 1 00 
Thirty tines, ° 1 50 
Half Column, e 275 
One Column, ° . 5 00 
One Page, e . é 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, - m e $40 00 
Thirty lines, ‘ . > - 6000 
One Colamn. ° ei ° * 20 00 





SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Published every two months, in numbers of 152 pages each, 
at $5 a year. 





Contents for No. 31, Jan. 1851. 





Art. I. Comparison of Experiments on American and 
Foreign Building Stones to determine their re- 
lative strength and durability. By Prof. Walter 
Mh. SORMOG a5 < ctodhctahiead cctdbcsrinciiiwaee | 


IL On the Law of the Induction of an Fiectric 
Current upon itself when developed in a 
straight prismatic conductor, and of discharges 
of Machine Electricity through straight wires. 

By J. H. Lane... ..cccecweceeeee Cecccecce cece 17 


III. On Meteorites. By Charles Upham Shepuard.. 36 


IV. An Essay on the Classification of Nemertes 
and Pianarie. preceded by some general consi- 
derations on the Primary Divisions of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom. By Charles Girard............ 41 


V. Memoir on Emery. By J. Lawrence Smith, 
M.D. Second Part.—On the Minerals associ- 
ated with Emery....... Coeeccccvsccccee esese 53 


VI. On the Velocity of the Galvanic om r 
Telegraph Wires. By B A Gould, Jun., 
Report to Prof. A. D. Bache, LL D., het 
tendent of the U. 8S. Coust Survey... eecceccce 67 


VIL. Reply to Mr. Dela Rue’s Remarks on the Navi- 
cula Spencerii contained in the American Jour- 
nal of Science, Vol. IX. p 23; with a notice of 
two new test objects. By J. W. Bailey....... 8 


VITI. Miscellaneous Notices. By J. W. Bailey..... 85 
1X. On the Time required to raise the Galvanic 
Current to its Maximum in Coiled Conductors, 


ard its importance in Fiectro-Mechanies. By 
Prof. Charles G. Page, M.D 


X. A new figure in Mies, and other Phenomena of 
Polarized Light. By Prof. Chas. G. Page, M.D. 89 


XI. Deseriptions ye new species of Fungi collected 
by the U. 8S. Exploring Expedition under C. 


ikes, U.S. N + Commander. By Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley and Rev. M. A. Cartis.............. 93 

XU. On the Markings enchies Secaetemnenbanasee By 
James D. Dat. <ccosicdeccccccesccsccccccceces 95 


XIM1. Chemical Examination ofa Phosphate of Iron, 
Manganese. and Lithia, from Norwich, Mass, 
By W. J. Craw........ eeeceses seecewceseses. 


XIV. On the Physical and Crystallographic Charac- 
ters of the Phosphate of Iron, Manganese, nnd 
Lithia. of Norwich, Massnchusetts. By James 
D, Dana... ..seecceeeseees Coeeccecccescsces 100 


XV. Notice of the discovery by Walter Montell, 
Esq, of Wellington. in the Middle Island of 
New Zealand. of a Living Specimen of Notor- 
mis, a Bird of the Rail Family. (Ina Letter“ 
from Dr. Mantell to the senior editor.) .....-.. 102 


The following 50 pxges are devoted to new discoveries 
at home and abroad in Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, Astronomy, Meteorology, Practical Science, and 
Bibliographical Notices. Y 
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HOLDEN'S MAGAZINE. 


Prospectus for 1851. 


HOLDEN'S enters on its seventh volume with 
the January number, and the Publishers now spe- 
cially invite the attention of the American people 
to the peculiar advantages it offers, arising from 
its extraordinary cueaPNess combined with an un- 
surpassed excellence. It is afforded at ONE DOLLAR 
a year, whilé it is twice as large as many of the 
dollar magazines, and is filled with original 
American literature of the highest character. 





The purpose of the Editors is to furnish a Maga- 
zine at so small a price as to be within the reach 
of the humblest, and so excellent as to be prized by 
the most intelligent—which shall be mentally invi- 
gorating, enlightening, inspiring, and practical ; 
and whieh, possessed of a liberal, progressive, and 
earnest spirit, shall be taken to the homes and to 
the hearts of the American people—welcomed for 
its liveliness, remembered for its instruction, and 
cherished for its genial sentiment. They experience 
sincere satisfaction in knowing that by the carrying 
out of their purpose American genius is fostered, 
and that already Holden’s has had the privilege of 
introducing to the favorable regard of the country 
several authors of rare ability. 


A choice company of contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine by sympathy with its 
spirit, and admiration of the enterprise, whose 
devotion is evidenced by the foree and elegance of 
their articles. 


Rev. Henry Giles, the distinguished lecturer and 
essayist; the favorite authoress of “Susy L.’s 
Diary ;> Mary M. Chase; the Misses Carey ; 
Caroline Cheesebro’; J. T. Headley ; Prof. Alden ; 
Dr. Dewey ; F. Saunders; Mulchinock ; Stod- 
dard ; and others of the best writers are its con- 
tributors. 


The I:tusrrations of Holden’s are no unmean- 
ing fancy-pieces, but tasteful skercnes of American 
and European scenery, and portraits of the lead- 
ing men of the age. 


Biocraruy, Lrrerary Reviews, and the Fixe 
Arts will receive special attention. “ Erastus 
Stephen” will furnish letters from Europe. The 
series of “Uses and Abuses” will be continued, 
and also the Putrir Portraits. 


It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
ean be afforded at so small a price. It can be 
done only by having an immense circulation. 


The Terms are One Dollar a year, in advauce. 
A club of six supplied for $5, and one of twenty 
for $16, with a free copy for the forwarder of it. 


Specimen numbers furnished Gratis. 


Address, post paid, 


FOWLER & DIETZ, 
No. 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


*,* Canvassers wanted throughout the country. 
‘st 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
Monthly Magazine, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1851. 


EDMUND BURKE: His Resipences ano Grave. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 

POEMS OF 8.G. GOODRICH: A Biocraruicat Review. (iliastrated ) 

RICHARD B. KIMBALL, tHe AuTHor or “S17. Leoer.” (illustrated.) 

AUBREY GEORGE SPENCER, LL.D, Lorp Bisnor oF Jamaica. 

EECOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE BY GOVERNMENTS. 

CLASSICAL NOVELS. 

SLIDING SCALE OF INCONSOLABLES; From rue Frencn. 

NEW TALES BY MISS MARTINEAU: Tue Otp Governess. 

ON THE ATTEMPTS TO DISCOVER THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 

REMINISCENCES OF PAGANINI. 

A PEASANT DUCHESS. 

ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, A Lerrer from Paris. 

AUTHORS AND BOOKS: 
New German Books on Hungary—* Polish Population in Gallicia "—Travels and Ethnological Works of 
Professor Keguly—Works on Ethnology, published by the Austrian Government—Kari Gutzliow—Neander's 
Library—Karl Simrock’s Popular Songs—Belgian Literatare—Prof. Johnston's Work on America—Literary and 
Scientific Works at Giessen—Berarger—The House of the “ Wandering Jew”"—The Count de Tocqueville 
upoo Dr. Franklin, &e.—Audubon's Last Work—Book Fair at Leipsic—Baroness von Beck —Berghaus’s Maga- 
zine, Albert Gallatin, &c.— Auerback’s Tales—Buron Sieruberg—“ The New Faith Tanght in Art '—Freiligrath 
— New Adventure and Discovery in Africa—French Almanacs—The Aligemeine Zeitung on Literary Women 
Cormenin on War—Writers of * Young France ’—George Sand’s Last Works—New tooks on the’ French 
Revolution, Mirabeau, Massena, &c —Cousin—Tomb of Godfrey of Bouiilon—Maxims of Frederick the Great 
New Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning—Rectorship of Glasgow University—Tennyson—Mayhew, 
D'israeli, Leigh Hunt, the Earl of Carliste, &c.—New Work by Joseph Balmes—The late Mrs. Bell Martin— 
The Atheneum on Mrs. Mowatt's Novels—New Work by Mrs. Southwor'h—Charies Mackay, sent to India— 
Pensions to Literary Men —German Transiation of Ticknor's History of Spanish Literature—David Copperfield 
D. ). Pield and the English Lawyers—Louisiana Historical Collections—Elihu Burritt’s Absurdities—Jobna 
Mills—Dr. Latham’s “ Races of Men'’—“ Hom@opathic Review"—Bohn’s Publications—Professor Reed's 
Rhetoric—Mr. Bancroft’s Forthcoming History—Dr. Schoolcraftt—MS. of Dr Johnson's Memoirs—Literary 
* Discoveries "—M. Girardin—* Vulgar Lying of the last English Traveller in America "—The Real Pesce Con- 

ress—Milton, Burke, Mazzini, Webster—Sir Francis Head—Dr. Bloomfield—New Book by Mr. Cooper— 
r. Judd’s “Richard Edney "—E. G. Squier, Hawthorne, &c.—The author of “Olive.” on the Sphere of 

Woman—Fiemish Poems—* Lives of the Queens of Scotland "—John 8. Dwight—History of the Greek Revo- 
lution— New edition of the Works of Goethe—W. G. Simms, Dr. Holmes, & —The Songs of Pierre Dupont— 


ine and Prudhoun—Charles Sumner—* The Manhattaner in New Orleans *—*“ Reveries of a Bachelor,"’ 
“Vala,” &c. 


THE FINE ARTS: 


Gift from the Bavarian Artists to the King—Charles Easilake—New Picture by Kaulbach—Russian Porcelain 


—Mr. Healey—Von Kestner on Art—Russian Music in Paris—the Goethe Inheritance—Art-Unions ; their 
True Character Considered. 


RECENT DEATHS : 


en Dwight—Count Brandenburgh—Lord Nugent—M. Fragonard—M. Droz—Professor Schorn—Gustave 
hwab. 


SPIRITT OF THE ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 18351. 
VOLTIGEUR. By W. M. Thackeray —EDWARD LAYTON’S REWARD. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall.—THE 
CONFIRMED VALETUDINARIAN. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 


A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. Chapiers VI. to 1X. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
CYPRUS, AND THE LIFE LED THERE. 

THE COUNT MONTE LEONE; OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY. Book If. 
BALLAD OF JESSIE CAROL. By Alice Carey.—Graham's Mx gazine. 

A STORY OF CALAIS. By Richard B. Kimball.—The Memorial. 

LIFE AT A WATERING PLACE. By C. Astor Bristed.—Fraser's Magazine, 
THE MYSTIC VIAL. Part Il. —Dublin University Magazine. 

MAZZINI ON ITALY.—The Examiner. 

THE MOTHER'S LAST SONG. By Barry Cornwall.—The Keepsake. 

A DRIVE ROUND OUR NEIGHBORHOOD, IN 1850. By Miss Mitford. 
STANZAS. By Alfred Tennyson.—The Keepsake. 

MY NOVEL. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. Book U. Chapters 7—12, 
GLEANINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. (Illustrated ) 


(Illustrated.) 


New York, January 1, 1851. 

The Publishers of Tue InternationaL Montury Macazrye felicitate themselves upon the unex- 
pected success of the work, which appears everywhere to be received with approbation, as its circu- 
lation has in the last month increased with unexampled rapidity. They believe the present number 
will be found not less attractive than the best of its predecessors, and they renew the assurances they 
have heretofore given, that they will fail of no endeavors to make Tue Internationat the most 
attractive, most useful, and, in all respects, the least objectionable literary miscellany for the family or 
the study, that is published in America. 


TERMS.—Twenty-five cents a number: Blavolume; $3 a year. 
obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, and the Publishers. | Each number of the Magazine 
will contain 144 pages. ‘T’he three volumes issued within the year will contain nearly two thou- 
sand pages of the choicest current Periodical Literature. , 

Specimen Numbers will be furnished Canvassers without charge ; and the most liberal terms 
will be given to the Trade, Agents, and Postmasters. she 

The nuinbers from the commencement (August) can be furnished, the first Volume, containing 
four numbers, bound in paper, $1 ; neatly bound in muslin, $1 25. 

Cups, two copies, $5 ; one subscription for two years, $5; five copies, $10. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broapway. 


The work can be 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1851. 
THE DAY BOOK 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 
Edited by N. R, Stimson and G. G. Foster. 


—- 


The Editors of the Day Book believe that the general 
character of their journal is already well understood in 
all sections of the Union. As the defender of the Consti- 
tution and the compromises apon which alone it could 
hive been created, the Day Book inculeates not only a 
formal obedience to the laws passed in conformity to ite 
provisions, but a hearty aad brotherly kindness between 
the North and South, the East and West. in the discharge 
of their mutual obligations. The Day Book is impartial 
and independent in its criticisms of public measures and 
men. Especially is it intended to be the uncompromising 
enemy of those detestable cliques in New York and Al- 
bany which cripple and disgrace the political parties of 
the Stute. 

The Literary, Miscellaneous, News, and Commercial 
Departments of the Day Book are conducted with express 
reference to the wants of the public, and free from every 





private or individual interest. An important and invalus- | 
ble feature of the Diy Book is its commercial department, | 


in which may always be tound a trae account of 


LIFE IN WALL STREET, 


with sketches from nature of its Leading Men, its In- 
trigues, Corners, Operations, and Transactions. In this 
department institutions and acts ure called by their true 
names, and public individuals characterized us they de- 
serve, without fear or favor. 

Among the origins! coutents of the Day Book during the 
year will be a succession of articles, adapted to the season, 
consisting of 

SKETCHES OF THE OPERA, 


in the style of “ Squints through an Opera Ginss,”” with 
thorough and impartial criticisms upon Music and the 
Dramas in all their varionS phases; with frequent no- 
tices of the Men, Women, and Events in the 


FASHIONABLE WORLD OF NEW YORK. 


In addition to these attractions, the Day Book will con- 
tain a series of 
NOVELETTES OF SOCIETY, 
continued from day to day, and frequent sketches of 


CITY LIFE, 


in the style which hasgiven so wide a popularity to “ New 

York in Slices,” and * New York by Gas Light.” Mr. 

Fuster also continues in the Day Book his anique 
‘‘CITY ITEMS,” 


commenced in the Tribune, and now sought to be imitated 
by almost every principal journal in the country. 


Particular attention is bestowed upop the 
CRITICISMS OF LITERATURE AND ART 


in the Dey Book, and the reader may be at all times certain 
of obtaining trom them the Reat vatue of the work or 
artist under discussion. 


In « word, the grest idea of the editors of the Day Book | 


is to make ita complete and perfect 
EVENING PAPER FOR THE FAMILY. 


THE WEEKLY DAY BOOK 


Containing all the reading matter which appears in the 
daily poper, in a large and beautiful quarto, of rortry 
cotumnys. is mailed regularly every Fridsy to all parts 
of the Union, at 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 

The price of the Day Book every evening is Five Dollars 
a yer, or nine cents a week, delivered by carriers to all 
parts of the city and Brooklyn. 


All orders must be addressed, free of postage, and in- 
closing the cash, to 
STIMSON & FOSTER, 


122} Fulton Street, New York. 
New York, Dec. 1850. 28 


BOOK STORE FOR SALE. 








The undersigned, being desirous to retire from business, 
offers for sale the entire stock, fixtures, and good will of his 
store in 

MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 


4 doors below Penri Street. 


The Stock is very choice, consisting of a general assort- 
ment of Law, Medical, Miscellaneous, and Blank Books 
and Stationery, suitable for the stand. 

The location is one of the bestin the city for the whole- 
sele Trade and Publishing business, and has been occupied 
by me fur the last nine years. 

The terms | would offer are very liberal. The amount 
of stock about $10.000. 


GEORGE COX, 


Cincinnati, Dee. 5, 1850. 4213 





G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


290 Broapway, corner Reape street, 
NEW YORK, 


Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


or THE 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Hein-ins, contain. 
ing a concise Grammar of either Language, Dialogues, 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, &c , &c. 

e TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo. bound in 1 vol. cloth, $1 50. 

“« This dictionary is, in many respects, decidedly supe- 
rior to those which have been heretofore in use. {t pre- 
sents a mere copious stock of words, and gives more ample 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
similar dimensions, - . « The work isan admirable 
specimen of comprehensive and accurate lexicography, 
and the style in which it is got up, as to typography, 
paper, and binding, is most credituble to all concerned. 

“ H. J, Scumupr, 
* Professor Columbia College, N.Y.” 

“Considering the size of the book, it is certainly the 
most complete Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. Very few, if any, important words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., etc. 

“Cuarces Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard Unviversity, Cambridge.” 

“As for genera! use, | think Wim. Odell-Elwell’s Dic- 
onary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
it unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and clearness—elegance with cheapness. 

“Tueopor G. GLAUBENSELKE, 
“ Prof. of German iv the Free Academy, N. Y.” 

3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold withia 
three months, and American, English, and German 
scholars have passed the highest encomiums on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 
copies. 

I> Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad 
way, are enabled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ 
wholesale price. n2if 


NEW BOOKS 
Published and Preparing for Publication 
By A. HART, Putapevrenia. 


(Late Carey and Hart.) 


THE DUCHESS; or, Woman's Love and Woman's Hate. 
A Novel. Suid to be superior to “ James,” and equal to 
“Scott.” Complete in one vol. (from early sheets). 

(Now Ready.) 

THE BROTHERS; or, the Family who Lived in the First 
Society. A Novel. Complete in one vol. 50 cents. 
One of the best books of the season. 

NOBODY'S SON; or, the Life and Adventures of Perci- 
val Mayberry, written by himself, Compiete in one vol. 
5S cents. (in January.) 

NEILL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. A No 
vel. Complete in one vol. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, Sketches of Southern Life 
and Adventure. By J. B. Cobb, Exq., author of * The 
Creole.” 

BERTIE, a Hamorous Novel, by the author of “ Nag's 
Head.”’ In one vol. }2mo, Price 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN COMPLETE COTTON SPINNER 
and Manager's and Carder’s Guide. By the late Robert 
H. Baird. 

LEIGH HUNTS ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES, 
uoiform with * Macaulay's Miscellanies.” 1 vol. }2mo. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S (Prof. Wilson) LIFE AND 
GENIUS OF THE POET BURNS. 1} vol. I2mo. 

THE M \ID OF CANAL STREET, by Miss Leslie, au- 
thor of * Kitty’s Relations,” ** Mrs. Washington Potts,” 
&e., &e. 

RICORD’S ILLUSTRATIONS of Syphilitic Diseases 
with 117 colored designs. 1 vol. 4to. 

(Early in January.) 

A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE AND 
WORKING OF STEEL, being a Hand book for the 
Blacksmith, Die Sinker, Hardware Manufacturer, &c., 
&c. By F. Overman. 

A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN 1848, by 
Major Herbert Edwards (from early sueets, direct from 
the Publishers). 

LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country Hospi- 
talities, by Catharine Sinclair. (Next week.) 
A TREATISE ON MOULDING AND CASTING, being a 

Hand book for moulders in sand, cement, and metal 
forms; for founders of iron, brass, copper, tin, zinc, and 
other metals. With 42 wood engravings by Frederick 
Overman. 
*,* Early Orders from the Trade solicited. 
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THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


ae 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York. and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NecNicot & Co. beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
established a Branch of their House at New York, in con- 
nexion with their Liverpool House, and are now prepured 
to receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES, and 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded by American and British 
Steamers, to Liverpool, London, Southampton, and Havre. 
Parties in the United States, receiving Goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of tisohanidinn. from 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through McNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the Inrge cities of Europe. 

Purchases made in England and France, whether for 
Sale or personal use. 

Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities 
in Great Britain. 

Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for 
all parts of Europe. 

Custom House Business, in all ite branches, attended to 
with accuracy and dispatch. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business sent 
to these Agencies, and the most economical charges and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

McNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 


References : New York,G P. Putnam, Esq.. Broadway ; 
Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleans, 
Messrs. Lion Brothers ; Liverpool, Messrs. J. Barnard & 
Co., Bankera. 

P. 8. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles 
of French and English manufacture, can have sample pat- 
terns forwarded, when required, by every Steamer leaving 
Liverpool. nl6 3m 


New Books just Published. 





1 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM R. FALES 
the Portsmouth Cripple. A neat 12mo. vol. 
* Behold I have refined thee, but not with silver; [ 
have chosen thee in the furnace of affliciion. 
“ For my own sake, even for mine own sake, will I do 
it; and I will not give my glory to another.” 
Isaiah xiviii, 10, 11. 


A MEMOIR of ELLEN MAY WOODWARD. 
By the Rev. Geo. D. Miles, A.M., Rector of St. Sie- 
phen’s Church, Wilkesbarre. With a Portrait. A 
neat 1&mo. vol. 

“She was one of Christ's Lambs, committed to the care 
of the Pastor of the Flock, and her story is told to lead 
others into the same fold.” 


3. 

TREASURED THOUGHTS from Favorite Au- 
thors Collected and Arranged by Caroline May, editor 
of the “ American Female Poets,” etc. A neat 12mo. 
volume. 

“Containing many Gems of Thought from writers of 
ee celebrity, on themes of permanent interest.” 

— Observer. 


4. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, 
by the Poets and Painters. Edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold. A cheap I2mo, edition, with 12 illustrations, 
in cloth, extra gilt. 


5. 

THE WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW 
Testament. Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
Acheap 12mo, edition, with 12 illustrations, cloth, 
extra gilt. 


6. 
FOREST FLOWERS OF THE WEST. By 
Anna 8. Rickey. With a Portrait of the Authoress, 
and a Vignette Title page. 12mo, cloth gilt. 


s 
MISS. MAY’S FEMALE POETS OF AME- 
rica. A beautifully illustrated edition, 12 plates, ele- 
gantly bound. 


8. 
BETHUNE’S FEMALE POETS OF ENG- 


land. _Lilustrated by 12 plates, and beautifully 
bound. 


9. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S PICTORIAL 
Catalogue of Illustrated Works, suitable for Christmas 
and New Year's Presents, distributed gratuitously. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


N. W. corner Fourth and Chestnut sts., 
PHItaDELPHiA. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


d2itt 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—NOW READY. 





Uniform with Grace Aguilar’s other Works: 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE! 
A SEQUEL TO 
HOME INFLUENCE. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 


Author of “ Woman's Friendship,”’ “ Vale of Cedars,” ete , etc. 
One volume 12mo., 500 pages, paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


+,* The Trade are res tfully informed that our edition is printed from the proof sheets received from the London 
publishers in advance of its publication in England. 
IL. 
By the Author of “ James Mountjoy :” 


TO LOVE AND TO BE LOVED. A STORY. 
BY A. 8. POE. 
One volume, 12mo. paper cover, 38 cents; cloth, 63 cents, 
A thrilling narrative, displaying the richness and nobleness of some of the purest affections when developed by careful 


and truthful and virtuous cultivation. The scenes are laid in the heart of this city in former days, and they show 
how much of the execlient and the manly features of character may be brought on by a just appreciation of life here, 


IIL. 
Goethe’s Celebrated Drama, 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, A DRAMA, IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY GOETHE. 
Translated from the German by G. J. ADLER, A.M. One vol. 12mo. boards, 75 cents. 
IV. 


No. L,, with numerous illustrations, price twenty five cents, 


APPLETON’S 
MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE & ENGINEER’S JOURNAL. 


Natural, Experimental, and Mechanical Philosophy, the Arts and Sciences. 
Eprrev sy J. W. ADAMS, C. E. 


}4 *,* To be continued monthly, at twenty-five cents per number or three dollars per aunum. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE §3 00. CLOTH EXTRA, GILT. 





Pr. Bartlett's Bem Book for Christmas. 


—_—_——_ 


GLEANINGS, PICTORIAL & ANTIQUARIAN, 
ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM,” &C., &C. 


This volume is [lustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 


VIRTUE, SO! AND CO., 
d28 tf 26 Joun street, N. Y. 








The Juvenile of the Season. 
HISTORY OF MY PETS. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY BILLINGS, 
Price Fifty Cents. 
“ Whoever buys this charming volume fora boy or girl, and finds the little reader sitting up| ter than usual, and 
Positively refusing to go to bed til it is finished, niust not be surprised or in bad humor at the obstinacy manifested 


in the javenile will. Of all the story books yet Inuached this year we rank this one the superior. It is full of 
mee pithos, wit, and adventure, and is destined to live in the hearts of chiidren long «fter our day.’’— Boston 


TICKNOR, RE&D & FIELDS, Pustisners, 








Science of Thins Familiar. 


C..8..FRANCIS & CQ. 
PUBLISH THIS JAY, 


A GUIDE 


TO THE 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS FAMILIAR. 
By Rev. Dr. BREWER, 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
CAREFULLY REVISED AND ADAPTED FOR USE IN FAMI- 
LIES AND SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price 63 cents. 

The unparalleled success of this book, of which 25,060 


copies have beea printed in two years in Great Britain, is 
a plain proof of its being acceptuble. 


“ Every puge is enleulated to rivet the attention of even 
the most thoughtless.”"— Educational Times. 


“We have never seen « work so philosophical and yet 
so practical, 90 plain and yet so profound.”—Glasgow 
Examiner 


“It would be difficult. if not quite impossible, to over- 
rate the value of this very popular volume, It is indeed 
a most charming family book, «nd the author has convey- 
ed in twenty-nine chapters an amount of usefal informa- 
tien never before conveyed in any volume of similar 
dimensions.” — Evangelical Magazine 


Likewise, Just Ready. 
COBWEBS TO CATCIL FLIES. 


Price 25 cents ; colored, 38 cents. 


THE DAISY; 
OR, CAUTIONARY STORIES, IN VERSE. 


Price 25 cents ; colored, 38 cents 





Nearly Ready, 
WAVERLEY POETRY; 


BEING THE POEMS SCATTERED THROUGH THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Including all those Poetical Mottoes, Fragments, Songs, 
Chants. &c., &e., attributed to Anonymous Sources, 
but presumed to be written by Sir Walter 
Scott. With Titles and Index. 

CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO., 
jidt 252 Broadway. 








Life of Jenny ‘Lind. 


BY N. PARKER WILLIS. 


12mo. paper, and Portrait, 50 cts.; eloth, 75 cts. 





Just Published and for sale by 
ROBT. E. PETERSON, 
5 Arch street, 


jae PHILADELPHIA. 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 347, 124 Cts. 
CONTENTS. _ 


1. Badham ard Hussey on the Punei — Eclectic Review. 

2 Great Salt Luke City — Western Christian Advocate, 

3. Southey’s Life and Correspondence —Atheneum and 
Examiner. 

4 A Leaf from my Journal! in Mexico.—Sharpe's Maga- 
zine. 

5. Personal Adventures in Hungary.— Examiner 

6. Maurice Tiernay, Chapters XVIII. to XX.~—Dublin 
University Magazine. 

7. The Freach President's Message.—Ezaminer. 

8. The Root of the Evil.—Do. 

9. Rights of Inventors.— Spectator. 


Poetry and Snort ArtTicisrs. 
fe - A New Volume has just commenced. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 





& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
‘Tribune Buildi New York. “an 
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STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


HAVE THIS WEEK PUBLISHED. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS: 


oR, 
MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 
By CATHARINE CROWE, 


Author of “Susan [opley,” “ Nightside of Nature,” é&c. 
Price 50 cents. 


1. THE ACCUSATION. 

2. THE MONEY SEEKERS. 

3. THE MONK'S STORY. 

4. ANTOINE CHEAULIEU'S WEDDING DAY. 
5. THE BRIDE'S JOURNEY. 

6. ADVENTURES AT TERM. 


Very soon will be ready. 

THE LORGNETTE. Second Volume—comprising the 
Second Series of Twelve Numbers—profusely inter- 
epersed with characteristic illustrations drawn by Dar- 
ley, under the author's suggestions, and engraved in the 
first style of the Art. Price, bound in cloth, $1 25. 

MARY MATURIN: a Story of Social Distinctions. 

PETER THE WHALER. By Kingston. 

THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. By Herbert. 


Lately Published. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD, complete, with all the Ilustra- 
tive Engravings. Price 374 cts. 


CORGTIETS, or, Peasant Love and Sorrow. By 
Alph le 


p 1 tine. Second edition. Price 25 
cents, 


DINKS ON DOGS. By “ Frank Forester.’ 624 cts. 
A\ OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Mrs. Grey. 25 cts. 


THE LEGATEE; a very Nice Woman. By Mrs. Stone. 
25 cts. 


THE HEIRS OF GAUNTRY. 12) cts. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. By the Author of Mary Powell. 
ts 


124 cts. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
dl4uf 222 Rroadway. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 


Cable of Contents: 
The Idea of « Republic, 
‘rhe Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religions Liberty, 
The Teacher: his Quulifications, his Tewching, and his 

Character, 
The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
The Utility of History, 
The Science of Language, 
Literature a Means of Education, 
Conversation an Lastractor, 
The Constitution,—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 
The Education of Women. 
Price $!. 

Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street. 


Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Sélection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 
In the Lecture Room and the Family. 


The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B 
Cheever, and the Tunes »ppropriate are arranged by J. BE. 
Sweetser. Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

Ne work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either tor the tamily circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘Vhe ‘Tunes ‘the good old and 
mest enduring kind) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—fullowed by three or four Hymas, which are 
selected as appropriate to erch particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
188 51 JOUN BTRBEET. 





A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK. 
THE IRIS: 
An Mriginal Gonvenir for 1851. 
Edited by Professor JOHN 8. HART. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 





1. Presentation Plate, illuminated, e - Schusele. 
2. Helen, engraved on steel, . ° ° +» Mote. 

3. Tide, illuminated, . ‘ . ° + Schusele. 
4. The Iris Waliz, iuminated, .  . =. Schusele 
5. The Mother and Babe, engraved on steel, Heath. 

6. The Wreck, do. = du. Heath 

7. The Lovers, do. do. Mote. 

&. Tivoli, do. da, Alien. 

9. Nunnie, do. do. Heath, 
0. Isabel, do. do. Mote. 


I 
11. The Witch of the Alps, do. do. 


Egleton 
STYLES OF BINDING. 
English Turkey Morocco, super gilt edges. 
Calf and ‘Turkey Morocco, sunk panel and bevelled. 


Turkey Moroceo bevelled, inlaid with Papier Maché. 
Full Papier Maché, inlaid with pearl, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The “ tris” claims the honor of being the most splendid 
Annual published in America, and we have not the heart 
to question its pretensions.—Christian Chronicle. 
he most spiendid Gift Rook of the season. The nature 
of the embellishments, the churacter of the literature, the 
talents of the editor, and the skill of the publishers, have 
all combined to produce superior elegance and excellence. 
—Mre, H. Sigourney. 

Nothing th«t taste and art, and the most refined literary 
abilities could accomplish, has been omitted in the effort 
to render this work worthy of the patronage of the Ameri- 
ern pubile, Itis one of the most elegant, chaste, and bril- 
liant- literary productions we have ever seen.—Godey's 
Lady's Book. 

The volume is embellished with exquisite beauty, con 

taining four brillinutiy iluminated pages and eight line en- 
gr vings, executed in the highest style of London art.— 
Harper's Monthly 

Mf, in your anticipations of Christmas and New Year, you 
Want something peculiarly elegant and tasteful to gladden 
the heart of a relutive, a friend, or a lover, you cannot be 
too early in securing a copy of thie new Annual.—Sar- 
tain’s Mogazine. 

its superb binding and splendid illuminated pages make 
it as gorgeous as the ethereal prototype whose name it 
bea 


rs, 

The litersry contents are entirely original, and include 
contributions from the first talent of the country.—Home 
Journal, N.Y. 


This day published, and for sale by all booksellers. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & Co., 


Successors to Grigg. Elliott & Co., 
di4ur No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE DREAM CHINTZ. 


By the Author of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only 
Old Jolliffe, Sequel to Old Jolliffe,” &c., &e. 
\8ino. cloth, 25 cents. 


THE ISLAND OF LIFE; 


AN ALLEGORY.—BY A CLERGYMAN, 
160. 


HOME BALLADS: 
A Book for New Englanders. In Three Parts. By Abby 
Allin. 16mo. cambric, 75 cents. 


YEOMAN ON CONSUMPTION. 
Consumption of the Lungs, or Decline : the Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Rational Treatment; with the Means of Pre- 
vention. By T. H Yeoman, M.D. Revised by « Boston 
Physician. I2mo. eluth, 37 ets. 


WRITINGS OF FENELON. 
Selections from the Writings of Fenelon ; with a Memoir 
of his Life, by Mrs. Fotlen. and Introductory Remurks by 


Rev. W. E. Channing, DD, New edition, with Steel 
Portrait. 16mo. pp. 379. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Kriss Kringle’s Book; a Gift fur Children. By Abby 
Allin. 16mo. cloth. 33 cents. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
New Volume, containing Memoirs of Chonning, Story, 
Buckwinster, Peirce, Tuckerman, Thacher, 
and others. 12mo. cloth, pp. 400, $1 


PHRENO-GEOLOGY. 
The Progressive Creation of Man, indicated hy Natural 
History, and Confirmed by Discoveries which connect the 
Organization and Fanctions of the Brain with the Sne- 
cessive Geological Periods. By J Stanley Grimes 
i2mo. pp. 338. 


Published by 


JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
134 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON, 














ICONOGRAPHIC (ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 


Just returned trom Germany, where he has made arrunge- 


ments for the speedy and reguiar issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip. 
tions, has already become necessary. ‘The coatinuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED. 

The New Edition will be issued in Paris, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Stee! Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-?PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres- 
sions enough to enabie the publisher to issue the second 


edition 

In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 


Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contains 20 beantifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Letter- 


Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on ve- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
guiarly as they ure issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have tw pay for any part in advance. 

For farther particulars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies atthe Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 


Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati Post & Co. ; 
Charleston, S. C., 8 | Hart, Sen. ; Vew Orleans, P.M. 
Norman, and the Book Trade generally. o5 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTRAIT OF SIG. TERESA PARODI, the great 
Cantatrice, executed by Crehen. Size 24x 36 inches, each 
copy, plain, $2; colored, $4. 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND (the best ever publish- 
ed). Same size and price as the former. 


LA FIGURE, No. 37 to 42, by Lasalle, each plain, 62) 
cents; tinted, 75 cents ; colored, dark ground, $2 50. 


ETUDES CHOISIES, No. 51 to 54, by Lasalle. Each 
plain, 75 cents ; tinted, $1 25; colored, dark ground, $3. 


JUST IN TUNE! painted by the celebrated American 
artist, W. V. Mount, executed by Lasalle. Each copy, 
tinted, $2; colored, dark ground, 33 75. 

This beautiful print represents «a violin player tuning 

his instrument. It is a most choracteristic picture, 
and will command an exteasive sale everywhere. 


STUART'S WASHINGTON. Execated by Pavoli, in 
Pers. Size of life. Each copy, tinted. $2; colored, $3 75 
This is the on/y true likeness of Washington, and one 
which should be piaced in every American house. 


Messrs. Goupil & Co. would respectfully exll the atten 
tion of the trade w their splendid assortment of French, 
Germnn, and Italian Engravings, all of which may be had 
on the most advantageous terms, Orders attended to with 
care and despatch. 


dieu GOUPIL & CO., 289 Brosdway. 














 GOHNW.ORR, _ 


(/ a poe é 5 
Engraver: Wood, 


en 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGAVING, 


in nll its branches. nt his old place, 75 Nassau Srreert. 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabied to exécnte all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
On rensonable terms. His facilities for duing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 

J. W. ORR, 





And fut Sale by ail Booksellers. G21 3 


adc 75 Nassau se Now York. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, ANNUALS, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, ETC. 
PUBLISHED BY PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


© WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS HOLIDAY SALES. 

















GEMS OF BEAUTY AND LITERARY GIFT FOR 1851. 


Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. Embellished with Nine Splendid Steel and Colored Engravings. 


Il. 
THE SOUVENIR GALLERY. AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK, 


Adorned with 13 fine Steel Mezzotint Engravings. 4to. morocco. 
Il. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


By REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALL, A beautiful octavo volume, and finely illustrated with Steel Engravings. 


IV. 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING : 


A CH2'STMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY GIFT FOR 1851. Bound in embossed morocco and embellished with Nine Steel Engravings. 12mo. 


V. 
THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP: 


A Christmas and New Year's Annual for 1851. Edited by G.S. MUNROE. Ilustrated with steel and colored engravings. 


THE AMARANTH; OR, TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE: 


A beautiful Gift Book for 1851, with steel engravings. Morocco, full gilt. 12mo. 


THE GARLAND: A 12mo. ANNUAL FOR 1851. 


Embellished with steel engravings. 12mo. Morocco. 
VIIL 


THE LADIES’ GIFT: A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Edited by a Lady. i2mo. Illustrated. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES: 


A Gift Book for Young People. Embellished with fine mezzotint engravinge. 16mo. Full gilt. 


X. 
THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRDS; 


Or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler. An elegant volume for Youth, fively illustrated, with eight Engravings from original Designs. 16mo. 


XI. 
THE YOUNG LADY’S OFFERING ; 


OR, GEMS OF PROSE AND POETRY. By Mrs. L. H. Sieovangy, and others. With Steel Engravings. 12mo. 
XII. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S OFFERING ; 


Comprising Prose and Poetical Writings from the most Eminent Authors. 12mo. Iilustrated. 





XIIL 
ARTHUR'S ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES AND ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN; 


Or, their Duties and Conduct in Life. 12mo. 


ee 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


FRANK AND FANNY. A Rural Story. By Clara Moreton. 1 vol.; THE GIFT Asal BOOK ; or, Suorr Tates Wrirren ror CulLpren. 


l6mo. with 40 Llastrations. By Dame Truelove, and her Fri iends. 16mo. Mlustrated. 

COUNTRY SCENES AND CITY CHARACTERS ; or, Lirz in THe AUNT MARY'S: ‘STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By the Author of 
Vittace. Embellished with 24 Engravings. 1 vol. 16mo. “ Aunt Mary's Library.” 16mo. Hlustrated. 

STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis} STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis C. 
C. Woodworth. Finely Ilustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. Woodworth. Ulustrated with 60 fine Engravings. 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
The Diosma. A new Volume of Poems, Original and Selected. 
Bry MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Murray’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


aie With namerous Ilustrations. One volume imperial dvi. 500 pages. 
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20 . THE LITERARY WORLD. 


169 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK (A FEW DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY). 





~ 


H. BAILLIERE, of 219 Regent Street, London, and 
Receives a case ly every steamer, and as he is in direct correspondence with the leading 


the greatest espellitio’ and 


most moderate prices. 


List of H. BAILLIERE’S Principal English Publications: and in all cases where any have 
been reprinted in this country, the prices have been reduced to the game as those of the reprints. 





GRAHAM'S (PROF) ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
With the application of the Science in the Arts. 
Vol 1, forming Vol, Vittrof 


BAILLIERE’S LIBRARY OF 
ILLUSTRATED 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


All beautifully Printed and {lustrated. 
The following are niready published, and are offered at 
the same price to the public as the American reprints :— 


MULLER'S PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 8vp. 

WEISBACH’S MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

KNaPe's CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Vol. 3 nearly ready.) : 

QUEKErT'S TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE, 


Bvo. 
GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY.  8vo. 
old. 
FAU'’S ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 8vo., and plates 
4io, Plain and colored, 
This series will be followed by others, several of which 
are nearly ready for publication, 


Chemistry, Physics, Mineralogy, &c., dec. 


CAMPBELL —A Practical Text-Book of Inorganic Che: 
i . Imo. 

CHAPMAN (E J.)—A Brief Description of the Characters 
of Minerals, forming a familiar Lotroduction to the Sci- 

nce of Mineralogy. I2mo 

DUMAS AND BOUSSINGAULT.—The Chemical and 
Physiological Balance of Organic Nature. An Essay. 
}2uw. 

KAM tZ (L. F)—A Complete Course of Meteorology 
Transiated, with Additions. by C. V. Walker, Editor of 
“The Electrical Magazine" Post avo, with 15 plates, 

LEON (J, @.)—The Sn of Manufactutiog and Refining 
Sugar, including the Manufseture and Revivificati. oof | 
Auimal Chareeal; with an Atlas, itlustrative of the} 
Mac and Buildings. Folie. (Jast Pablished ) 

MITCHELL (J.)—Maaual of Praction| Assaying, intended | 
for the use of Metailargists, Coptains of Mives, and As 
sxyers iu General, With a copiotts Table. | vol. post) 





| 


jo, 

MITCHELL (J. )—Treatise on the Adulterations of Food, 
and the chemical means employed to detect them. 12mo. 
Loudoun. 1848 : . 

QUARTERLY (THE) Journal of the Chemical Society of 
Loodon. 2 vols. 8vo. 1843 and 49. Vol. UL. Parts 1, 2, 

3. 

ot Pow (Thomas ‘Thomsen, M.D, F.R’S )—Chemistry 

of Organic Lodies—Vegetables. 1 large vol. 8vo, pp. 


It . 
THOMSON Heat and Electricity 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 


Anatomy, Medicine, and Natural History. 


CRUVEILHIER AND BONAMY.—Atas of the De- 
scriptive Anatomy of the Human Body. Contnining 82 
plates of Osteology, Syndemology, and Myology. 4t, 
Plain and Colored 

GERBER AND GULLIVER.—Elements of the Gener»! 
and Minute Anatomy of Man andthe Manun lia, com 
prising Researches on the Anatomy of the Blood, &e. 
Text, and an Atlas of 34 plates. 2 vois 8vo. cloth. 

GRANT (R, M.D, F.R.S.)—Outlines of Comparative 
Anatomy. evo. itlustreted with 14° Woodents, Sve, 

HASSALL’S Microscopic Anxtomy of the Human Body, 
in Health and Disease. 8vo, with a volume of cowred 
plates, containing 400 iMustrations . 

MARTIN —Natoral History of Mammiferous Animals; 
with a Particular View of the Physic: History of Man 
and Monkeys. lUlustrated with 296 engravings on 
wood, and 12 fall-plate representations of Animals, 
drawn by W. Harvey. 8vo, 

OWEN —Udontograpby ; or, a Treatise of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of the Teeth. their Physiological Mode of 

7 Development, and Microscopic! Structure in the Verte- 

“brute Animais. 2 vols. royal 8vo. containing 168 plates, 
helf bound Russia, 

PRICHARD —The Natural History of Man, comprising 
Inquiries into the Modifying Influence of Vhysic 1b aud 
Moral Agencies on the Uifferent Tribes of the Hanne 
Family. 3¢ edition, ent orged, with 50 colored and 5 piste 
Hlestrations engrived on steel, and 97 engravings on 
wooed. Roy.| Svo. elegantly bound in cloth. London, 


1R4R 
PRICHARD.—Six FEthnologicn! Mups. to elacidste the 
Notoral History. Folio, colored, and one sheet of letter 


press, in cloth boards. 





VOGEL AND DAY.—The Pathological Anatomy of the 
Human Body. 100 plain and colored engravings. 8vo. 


cloth. ‘ a 
WATERNOUSE (G. R. of the British Museum).—A No- 
taral History of the Mammatia. Vol. L, Marsupiata, or 
Pouched Animals. Vol. 11, & , or Gnawing Ani- 
mals, Beautifully ey on steel and wood. Ri yal 
. elegantly bound in ¢éloth, colored plates, $10; 
ap, : m 


Botany. 


— re 1-Niae wets an ee 

of Plants of Tropical A with View 8 

Piates. &vo. . , a ms 

SCHLEIDEN.—The Plant; a Biography, in a Series of 
Popular Lectures on . 8vo, with 5 colored 
Plates, and 13 Woodcuts, 


Mesmerism. 


EARLY MAGNETISM, in its Higher Relations to Hu: 
menity: as veiled in the Poets and the Prophets. By 
OYOE MAOOE. &vo. 

HALL (SPENCER T.)—Mesmeric Experiences. 12mo. 

REICHENBACH (Baron von).—Pby sag me cry 
Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, ticity, 
Heat, ie. epemineatine, and Chemi-m in their Re- 
lations to Vital Force. With a Preface, and Critical 
_ by John Ashburner, M.D. 8vo. (Just publish- 


TESTE (A., M. D.)—A Practiesl Mannalof AnimalMag- 
netisin: containing an Exposition of the Methods em- 
ployed in producing the Magnetic Phenomena. Post 

vo. 

TOWNSEND (C. H.)—Faets in Mesmerism, with Reasons 
for » Dispassionate Inquiry into it. Seeond edition, with 
a New Preface, and enlarged, 8vo. 


English Works on | Engineering, &c. 


BUCHANAN ON MACHINERY. 8vo., and rolio Atlas 
of plates, with a enpplemenr. 

TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. Division A. 

Do. Division B. as far as published. 

RLAND ON ARCHES. Bvo. 

TREDGOLD ON CAST IRON. 2 vols. 8vo. 

PUGIN’S PRINCIPLES OF POINTED ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 410 half moroceo. 

TREDGOLD'S CARPENFRY. 4to. 

THOMAS’S DESIGNS FOR MONUMENTS. 4to. 

CARPENTRY AND JIOINERY. 2 vols. 4to. 

PAPERS OF THE ROVAL ENGINEERS, 4to. Vol. '0. 

PEACOCK’'S RESEARCHES LN HYDRAULICS, 4to. 

KING'S UPHOLSTERER'S GUIDE. 410. 

MILITARY AIDE MEMOTRE Vols. Pte 4. Rey 8vo. 

ALBAN ON THE HIGH PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE 


2 vols, 8vo. 


eee 


Revue Des Deux Mondes, for 1851. 


With a Sepplementary Volume, to be given Gratis to 
every annual subscriber. Subscription $10 per annum. 
Published on the Ist and J5th of each month. 


Hithert) this eminent French Periodical bas formed an- 
nually four volumes, each of 1100 pages: in future itis 
the intention of the publisher to make a most important 
and novel addition without any enhancement of price. 
Subscribers for the year 1851 will receive (gratis) evriv in 
the year a copy of the “ANNUAIRE POLITIQUE, 
LITTER AIRE, ET STATISTIQU Ey” for 1850 

It will form one lnrse volame of 700 pages, illustrated 
with beautifully exeented Engravings of entinent states 
men nod men of letters. The first volume (1850) will 
contin the History of the Revolutions of 1848 and 49, 
giving the different constitttions they have niodified, the 
History of evch Government during the year 1850, the 
politic, industrial, and literary movements in every port 
of the world. a history of scientific discoveries, histories! 
notices of men who have curing that veur di-tingnixhed 
themselves, whether in polities. letters. or in -cience, with 
a critien! exsy on the present position of the European 
and Amerioun press, 

This volame will be presented to annual subseribers of 
$10. and will be ready for delivery ewrly in the year. 

It is the intention ef the pablisher sso to devote toa 
further extent than heretofore. considerable spnce to the 
consideration of American Literature, Science, avd Poli- 
tes. importi:ly and faitly ve vted—so that the American 
poblie will thas reeeive.a complete European resumé of 
whoti< doieg in (heir own country, ; ‘ 

Publi-hers who ore dejrons of hu ving thelr publications 
noticed or reviewed in this jonrns! will please send covies 
to Mr. RAILLIERE. faving a wide European ont Ame- 
rievn circalation.» notice or review must be of great value 
both commercially and mer «ily. ‘ 

Every New and Standard Work in the voriens depart- 
ments of science may be found at the above store, 


Rue Hautefeuille, Paris, 


bapery publishing houses, he can guarantee 
The Foreign Journals supplied with great régulevi ity. 


MAGNIFICENT WORKS ON 


| ARCHITECTURE, ARCHAOLOGY, 


THE FINE ARTS, &c. 
with the princ’pal great VOYAGES undertaken 
by the FRENCH GOVERNMENT, and 
Printed and Illustrated in the HIGHEST 
STYLE OF ART;— 


LE MOYEN AGE Ef LA RENAISSANCE. This 
work will form 6 vols. 40. divided into he | livraisons, 
each livraison contxining one Hlumina engraving, 
and one steel engraving, with numerous woodcuts in- 
terspersed with the text, representing the manners and 
customs (civil and religious), all objects and instruments 
relating to the arts or scunces, every» great work of 
architecture, sculpture, puinting, engraving, pottery, de- 
signs on glass, furniture, &c , &c., of the Middle Ages, 
printed, and engraved, with the greatest care. 165 parts 
are now published. 

HISTOIRE DES PEINTRES DE TOUTES les ECOLES. 
This work gives « memoir of the celebrated 
Painters of every school, each memoir headed by a 
Portrait of the Subject, and illustrated by one or more 
reproductions of his chefs d’@uvre—faithfully and bexu- 
tifully engraved. At the end of each memoir is given a 
list of hi> principal works, in what galleries of Europe 
they are to be found, fac-similes of their autographs, 
marks,& c., &c.,&c 32 parts are nowlpublished , in folio, 

MONUMENT de NINIVE, découvert et décrit par M, 
P. E. Botta, mesuré et dessiné par M. E. Flardin. 5 vol. 
gr. folio contenant 400 planches d'archisecture, de sculp- 
ture, et d‘inseriptions. 


separately. 

Architecture et Sculpture. 1 vol. 
Inscriptions. 2 vols. 

Texte. 1 vol, 


VOYAGE EN PERSE, par MM E. Flandin et Coste, 
pendant les années 1810 et 1841. 4 vols. folio, conte- 
nant 350 planches. 

Sold separ % 

Architecture et Sculpture, avec le texte archéologique. 
Vues Pittoresques, avec le texte de la relation. 

MITHRA (Recherches sur le Cutte public et les Mystéres 
de) en Orient et en Occident, par M. F_ Lajard, membre 
de Minstitut. 3 vols. dto. accompagnés d’un Atlas folio, 
contenint 110 planches. 

VENUS (Recherches sur le Culte, les Symboles, les Attri- 
buts, et les Monuments ficurés de) en Orient et en Occi- 
dent, par M. P. Lajard, membre de Institut. 1 vol. 4to. 
accompagneé d'un Atlas contenant 40 pianches. 

ARCHROLOGIE DE L’ALGERIE, pour M. Delamare, 
publiée sous ta direction d une comm’ ssion de I'Insiitut 
de Fiance. 3 beaux volumes grand en4to. renfermant 200 
planches. 

VOYAGE PITTORESQUE EN ESPAGNE, en Portugal, 
et sur tone ta céte d’ Afrique, de ‘Tanger a Tetouan, par 
M. le bvton Taylor. 3 vols. 4to, renfermant prés de 
200 planches. 

VOYAGE AU POLE SUD ET DANS L'OCEANIE, 
sous le commandement d'amiral Damoent d'Urvilie. exe 
culé pendent bes années 1837, 1838. 1839, 1840, sar les 
corvettes l’Astrolabe et ta Zélée. 3 vols. 8vo. aceom- 
pagnés d'un Atlas de 520 planches, folio. 

Sold separately. 

Alias pittoresque, 2 vols. folio, et Relation historique, 
10 vals 8vo, 

Zoulegie, 2 vols. folio. et 6 vols. 8vo. de texte. 

Botanique, | vol. folio, et 4 vols. 8vo. de texte. 

Anthropologie, 1 vol. folio, et 2 vols. vo. de texte. 

Hydrographie, 64 cartes hydrographiques, et 2 vols. de 
texte. . 

Physique 4 vol. ®vo. avec planches. 

RELATION DU VOYAGE DU POLE SUD ET 
dans ’Océanic, petite édition. 10 vols. eve. avec 9 
cartes. 

VOYAGE AUTOUR DU MONDE. sons le commande- 
tent de Vamirel Da Petit Thousrs, pendant les années 
1837, 1832, et 1239. 10 vols gr. 8vo.. avee un Atlas 
composé de 120 planches folio, et de 20 cnries, 

Sold separately. 

Atlas pittoresque, | vol. folio, et Relation historique, 4 
ol 


vols. 

Zoologie, 1 vol. f lio, et texte, 1 vol. 

Botaniqne, | vei folio, et texte, 1 vol. 

Phy-ique et Hydrographie, 19 cartes bydrographiqnes 
et texte, 5 vois. 

CHAMPOLLION.—Monuments de Egypte et de a 
Nuhie, d’aprés les dessins executés sur les liewx. 4 
vols. Lurge folio. comprising about 400 plates, some of 
which are colored 

BXPLORATION SCIENTIFIQUE DE L'ALGERIE, 
Publiée par ordre du gouvernement —-Z wtogie, Mis- 

‘tire Naturelle des Melia ques, par M. Deshiyes. 26 

“parts, large dio, are pablished. andi he plites exquisitely 
executed, and many beautifvlly c lored. 

—— BOTANIQUE. por MM St Vincent et Parien de 








Maison Neuve. 15 port, large 4to «re pubiished in 
} chara.ter eluiiar to the Zuologie us above. . 





